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MANUFACTURERS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


WANAMAKER’S. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLgs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 


way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 




















WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


Tue WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 





—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 S. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFIcE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $20,115,023.49. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
to actas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
Seed SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 

mpany. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris. 


Sam’1 R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 

Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 

Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 

William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 

J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 
Asa S, Wing. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


John B. Garrett, 

William H Jenks, 
George Tucker Bispham, 
William H. Gaw, 

B. Andrews Knight, 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis I. Gowen. 


Effingham B. Morris, 
George Taber, 

Seth I Comly, 

H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Kichards. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








Philadelphia, September, 1888. 


It isn’t wise to buy of a big 
store simply because it’s big, but 
the chances are that it became big 
because it was wise to buy there. 

Why do you suppose Wana- 
maker’s has grown and grown in 
10 years until 14 acres of floor 
space are in daily, over-crowded 
use? Wise buying and selling 
are at the bottom of it—the sell- 
ing more’n the buying. The best 
for the least; that the buying 
motto and the selling motto. 

We sell more Books than any 
other store in the Country. 
Timely works on Agriculture 
and Horticulture ; a large assort- 
ment of French Books ; Seasides 
and Franklin Squares ; Standard 
and Miscellaneous works bound 
and unbound; and almost any 
printed thing that proper people 
read. The newest books are al- 
waysonournew book table. Book 
News lifts their covers and tells 
if they’re worth closer acquain- 
tance. 5 cents. 50 centsa year. 


Joun WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market 
streets, and City-hall square. 








ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


DR. F. A. GENTH, 
CONSULTING and ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


LABORATORY, No. 111 S. TENTH STREET, 





Analysis of Metals, Ores, Coals, Minerals, 
Mineral Waters, Fertilizers, etc. 


Instruction in Practical and Analytical 








Chemistry a Specialty. 











NATATORIUM. 





NATATORIUM AND PHYSICAL INSTITUTE, 
BROAD STREET BELOW WALNUT 
COLUMBIA SWIMMING SCHOOL & GYMNASIUM, 
BROAD STREET ABOVE COLUMBIA AVENUE. 
BOTH UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT. 
TICKETS GOOD AT EITHER ESTABLISHMENT. 
SWIMMING SCHOOLS AND GYMNASIUM 
for both sexes and all ages. 

Open from 5 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

The first and only systematic and successful Swim- 
ming Schools in the United States Temperature of 
the water always the same, summer heat. 

ADIES’ AND MISSES’ DEPARTMENT 
eatee very competent and experienced Lady Instruc- 
ors. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 
under police teachers, of 15 years’ experience. 
DEDUCTIONS ON SMALL CLUBS CONTINUED. 

We warrant to teach the most timid person to swim 
in from six toten lessons. Pupils received at all times, 
day or evening. Single trial lessons given. Also, 
str | private lessons 

or address for the new circular. 

J. A. PAYNE, 
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We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of 
Protection ; we protest against its destruction as proposed by the Pres- 
ident and his party. They serve the interests of Europe. We will 
support the interests of America. We accept the issue, and confident- 
ly appeal to the people for their judgment. The Protective system must 
be maintained.—[REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. | 





The Republican party favors a foreign policy which shall do no 
wrong to the weakest neighbor, and shall brook no indignity from any 
power on earth, and by insisting on fair play on sea and land shall 
through justice insure peace with all nations—[ NEW YORK REPUB- 
LICAN PLATFORM. | 








REVIEW OF THE WEEKR. 


R. SHERMAN, speaking for the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, is quoted as saying that there is no change in the 
purpose to report a substitute measure dealing with the revenue. 
“There is,” he said, “‘no change of sentiment among Republican 
senators, and there will be no retreat from the aggressive position 
occupied by the party. The Republican bill is almost perfected, 
and it will be reported to the Senate in a very short time. It will 
not only receive the support of every Republican senator, but I 
am confident that it will meet the approval of the party and of 
the country.” 





THE New York Republicans, at Saratoga on Tuesday, nomi- 
nated Warner Miller for Governor, by acclamation, and com- 
pleted their ticket with Col. S. V. R. Cruger for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and Judge William Rumsey for Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals. The cordial unanimity with which Mr. Miller was put at 
the head has been reflected as certain since the conference of Re- 
publican leaders at Chicago, and it inspires a confidence of success 
which has seldont appeared in the Republican politics of New 
York. 

The platform, of course, includes a High License plank, suf- 
ficiently definite, though not excessively emphatic. It is as fol- 
lows : 

“The Republican party unequivocally condemns the course of Gov- 
ernor Hill, in obstructing by his vetoes acts for increasing the fees for li- 
censes by which a larger share of the cost of government might be levied 
on the liquor traffic; and we approve the efforts of the Republicans in the 
last Legislature upon the liquor question, especially in passing the act nul- 
lified by such Executive action, to restrict that traffic by charges which 
would lift some of the burdens of taxation caused by the liquor traffic from 
the home and farm ; and we believe that such charges should be advanced 
to standards similar to those successfully enforced in other States under 
Republican control.” 

Against this, of course, the liquor elements from Long Island 
to Niagara will be organized and led, and presuming the renom- 
ination of Governor Hill, there will be a square contest between 
that class which would subordinate the saloons to the law, and that 
which would surrender the laws to the saloons. 





THE message of Mr. Cleveland is pronounced by one of his 
customary supporters and admirers, the Boston Herald, ‘‘ an un- 
worthy political device.” The Montreal Star, though full of dis- 
like for General Harrison, Mr. Blaine, and the Republican sen- 
ators, thinks that while Mr. Cleveland desired very much to ‘‘dish 
the Republicans,” it yet “is inconsistent with the dignity of the 


President of the United States that he should turn his state mes- - 


sages into mere campaign sheets.” 
All of which is very true, though said by a Boston Free 
Trader and a Canadian Trimmer. 





Mr. GORMAN is said to have expressed himself to his friends 
as very dubious concerning the result of the present election. He 
thinks nobody can tell how it will go until the returns are in. 
There is truth enough in this statement for Republicans to give 
heed to. They were very confident of victory in 1884 until the 
very eve of the election. They had discounted their losses through 
the defection of the Mugwumps, and were sure of gaining as much 
in other directions. But “it is the unexpected that happens,” 
and the want of eleven hundred more votes in a single doubtful 
State upset all calculations. Both parties are to be on the anxious 
bench until November comes, and the only wise course is to rec- 
ognize the fact and act on it. This we believe the Republicans 
are doing. The indications of their success, which make even Mr. 
Gorman dubious, have but put more heart into them. But there 
must be no relaxation of effort if they are to win. 

There is one service Mr. Gorman can do to his party. There 
was plenty of falsifying done in its behalf in the campaign of 1884. 
But so far as we can recollect, there was none done in the name 
and by the authority of its National Committee. The blunder 
perpetrated in 1880 by Mr. Barnum and Mr. Hewitt in the matter 
of the Morey letter was not repeated. But the present Committee 
have perpetrated an iniquity which has every right to be classed 
beside the Morey letter. They have printed and distributed a 
leaflet, in which General Harrison is quoted as saying that “a 
dollar a day and a straw hat are good enough for any working- 
man,” or words to that effect. This statement is a fraud of ex- 
actly the same order as the Morey letter. General Harrison 
denies ever having uttered any such sentiment. No evidence has 
been produced of his having uttered it. The Journal of Indian- 
apolis offers a thousand dollars to any one who will furnish the 
evidence to support such a charge, and no one has taken the offer. 
There are limits to the patience of honest men, and, at the same 
time, there is a sense of fairness in the public mind which stamps 
upon attacks that are manifestly malignant and false. 





WE are sorry to say that our old friend Mr. Thurman does 
not improve upon further acquaintance. Because he is a sturdy 
old person, who was opposed by the oil clique in Ohio, and helped 
bring some of their corrupt agents to justice, we felt kindly to- 
ward him. But his speeches on his Michigan tour are decidedly the 
worse trash we remember to have read as coming from any man 
occupying so important a position, unless Mr. English’s harangues 
in 1880 reached as low a level. We remembered, too, in his 
favor that his name is associated with the Pacific Railroad 
debt law adopted some years back, and one or two other pieces of 
useful legislation. But Mr. Thurman, facing a popular audience, 
is simply an old-fashioned demagogue saying the thing which will 
tell on the passions and prejudices of his audience, at the moment, 
without considerate reference to its truth or falsity. His recent 
statements about the Tariff and its effect on prices were quite on 
a line with his Surplus of $110,000,000 a year in the Treasury. 
The most charitable thing that could be said of them is that he 
has taken not the slightest pains to inform himself as to the facts. 
What he says is untrue, judged even by the standard furnished 
by Mr. Cleveland’s message and Mr. Morrison’s famous article on 
“Schedule A.” 


WE observe that the Republican newspapers generally refuse 
to follow Mr. Blaine in his qualified approbation of Trusts, and 
call for a fuller statement and defense of his views. 

In a very admirable speech on the effects of Protection on the 
condition of the working classes, made at Bangor,on the 23d inst., 
he appealed to the evidence furnished by the savings’ banks of 
England and of Massachusetts. He showed that the average of 
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deposits to the population was twelve times as great asin Eng- 
land. The seven New England States, along with New York, 
having a population of about 11,000,000, have on deposit in these 
institutions $1,100,000,000, and it is estimated that $715,000,000 of 
this sum belongs to the wage-earning classes. The United King- 
dom, with a population of 38,000,000, has on deposit $520,000,000. 
The comparison is unfair in one respect to the United States. 
Through its system of post office savings’ banks the United 
Kingdom brings a depository for savings to every man’s door, and 
offers the depositor absolute security. We have no such system. 
Depositors are found for the most part only in the cities and the 
large towns, because nowhere else are there any facilities for re- 
ceiving their money. 

It now will be in order for some Free Trader to allege that 
Philadelphia is a refutation of Mr. Blaine, as we have compara- 
tively few savings’ banks, and the aggregate of their deposits is 
small in comparison with the numbers of our wage-earning class. 
But in no city of the world is there so much saving by that class. 
They do not so much put their money into savings’ banks, be- 
cause they have something even better in their building associa- 
tions, which furnish a less safe but far more profitable field for in- 
vestment. Indeed the great defect of the savings’ bank is that it 
is too safe,—it foregoes the higher profits which are a chief motive 
to saving, in order to escape risks. ‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing 
win ” is a true saying, which has its application quite apart from 
venturesome speculations. 





Mr. FRANK HourD, ex-Congressman from Toledo, has a long 
article in the World of New York, which seeks to show that there 
is nothing in the political situation to prevent Irishmen voting 
for Mr. Cleveland on the St. Louis platform. If Mr. Hurd had 
read carefully any ‘‘ History of Ireland” before he set himself to 
the task, he would not have set Irishmen laughing at his igno- 
rance. He actually speaks of the Irish Parliament as “ created”’ 
during the American War for Independence, although it was in 
existence before America was discovered. And he assures his 
readers that since 1779, when the English government removed the 
last restrictions it had imposed on Irish trade, there has been sub- 
stantially the same fiscal laws for both countries. Of the Irish 
Protective Tariff of 1782, which was not finally abolished until 
1821, he never has heard. He quotes a number of eulogies on the 
good effects of that law on Irish industry, and thinks he is quot- 
ing praises of Free Trade! There is not the slightest reason to 
doubt his entire honesty, but to concede his honesty is to assert 
his utter ignorance of the subject on which he has put himself for- 
ward as a teacher. 

He discusses the question throughout as an issue between 
Free Trade and Protection, stooping to no ‘‘ humbug” as the Sun 
calls it,—to no “deception,” as Colonel Breckenridge called it, 
In this respect his article has great value. It shows the Irish- 
American voter that he is called to vote for or against the policy 
which ruined his native country. 





THE puerility of the pretense that the Republicans were the 
“free whisky’ party seems to have pretty well impressed itself 
even upon the callow enthusiasts wao thought something could 
be made of such a “cry,” and it is emphasised just now by very 
distinct and practical illustrations of the fact that ‘‘ Free Whisky” 
is whetting its knife against the Republicans in all quarters, The 
liquor saloons in New Jersey are up in arms to resist the adop- 
tion of the “dry” rule in the counties that are voting on the li- 
cense question under the Local Option law which was passed last 
winter and which Governor Green vainly sought to kill. In Cum- 
berland county, however, the ‘‘ dry” people have won by a sweep- 


ing majority of nearly 1,800, to which the little manufacturing 


town of Millville contributes over 300. 





THE situation in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and some other 
States is now such that the efforts of the political Prohibitionists 





are about as likely to damage the Democrats as the Republicans. 
In New Jersey, for example, the fact that the anti-saloon legisla- 
tion under which a number of counties are likely to become 
“dry ” was passed by the Republicans and opposed by the Demo- 
crats, has the effect of drawing temperance Democrats over to- 
ward Prohibition, while it inclines moderate Prohibitionists 
toward Republicanism. Such influences have been apparent in 
Pennsylvania since 1886 when the Republicans resolved to favor 
the submission of a Prohibitory amendment to the people. Thus, 
in 1885 the Prohibitionist vote was 15,000, of which, it is satisfac- 
torily ascertained, four-fifths came from the Republicans, leaving 
only about 3,000 as the Democratic loss. In 1886, the division be- 
gan to change: of the 32,000 Prohibitionists in that year, one- 
fourth came from the Democrats. And in 1887, when their vote 
fell to 18,000 odd, about half of it was Democratic. 

To aid this movement the Prohibitionists themselves have 
adopted one measure which cannot well help being effective. 
They are nominating candidates for the Legislature generally 
throughout the State. As is well known, the resolution of the 
Legislature of 1887 to submit a Prohibitory amendment must 
again pass the Legislature of 1889,—now to be elected,—or there 
will be nosubmission. In order to defeat submission, therefore, it 
needs simply that a Democratic majority be chosen in one or the 
other of the branches of the Legislature. Practically this is impos- 
sible in the Senate, butitis a little less difficult in the House. Ifthe 
Prohibition candidates for the House were to draw off Republicans 
enough a Democratic majority in that chamber might be chosen, 
and the submission of the Amendment to the people be thus de- 
feated. Under the circumstances, the Third Party candidates are 
very likely to prove attractive to Temperance Democrats. 





INSTEAD of resting contented with isolated and individual re- 
sistance, the opponents of Free Trade in the Democratic party 
seem decided to make some sort of united effort to rescue the 
party from Free Trade leadership. A private conference of Dem- 
ocrats has been held at Saratoga with this in view, and it is be- 
lieved that the movement will be heard from in a public way be- 
fore very long. There is no doubt that there is a very wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the leadership of the Cleveland—Car- 
lisle-Mills combination. The kind of support the New York Sun 
gets, and the letters from old Democrats it publishes, are proof 
sufficient of that. But itis a trifle late in the day to attempt to 
change the attitude of the party after it has nominated its candi- 
dates and adopted its platform. There is no use for a Protection- 
ist organization inside the party, unless it have for its object to 
take command after the wreck of November next, and save what 
can be saved. But even then the men who stood by the Free 
Trade flag the Democracy has hoisted will have better claims to 
leadership than those who quitted it. 

That the Democrats are distressed by the present drift of 
things, no longer admits of doubt. Mr. George, who is their en- 
fant terrible in more senses than one, tells them they are frittering 
away their chances by not declaring more boldly for Free Trade, 
and waging war unreservedly upon the Tariff. He takes the 
public into his confidence as to the situation of affairs, in The 
Standard: 

“ As an indication of the temperature at the Democratic Headquarters, 
I am informed by Don Piatt, editor of Belford’s Magazine, that he called 
there a few days ago with Mr. Robert Belford, publisher of the magazine. 
They met there Colonel Tracy, one of the confidential men in charge of an 
important department. Colonel Piatt said to Colonel Tracy: ‘ From infor- 
mation received from the agents of Belford, Clarke & Co., who have been 
instructed to inquire into and report on the condition of the country politi- 
cally, I have learned that we have at the present lost Connecticut and New 
Jersey beyond doubt, and that we will lose New York unless something is 
done.’ Colonel Tracy replied: ‘It is of no use; we need not try to blind 
ourselves to the fact that we cannot stand up against the cry of Free 
Trade.’ ”’ 

He wants Mr. Cleveland to throw overboard men like Colonel 
Tracy, and to put men in command who believe in the principles 
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of his message and in their winning quality. Nodoubt Mr. Henry 
George would make a picturesque chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. But he is not a politician, and knows noth- 
ing of the way in which public opinion is made and con trolled. 
Men like Mr. Brice, Mr. Tracy, and Mr. Gorman are much juster 
judges of the political possibilities, and nobody knows that better 
than a veteran politician like Mr. Cleveland. 





Mr. CLEVELAND sends his check for $10,000 to the Democratic 
National Committee. His personal friends—presumed to be the 
Cabinet members,—contribute $150,000. How much Mr. Jay 
Gould, the New York importers, the Whisky Ring, the Standard 
Oil Company, and the Sugar Trust have sent, is not announced. 
A subsidiary fund is furnished by the English Free Traders, of 
whom Lord Brassey alone subscribes a thousand pounds to circu- 
late Free Trade pamphlets in America. As we have cautioned 
the American people more than once, it is not money which will 
be most wanting to the Democrats in the present campaign, and 
there are two cities in each of the two doubtful Eastern States 
where money can be used for other than the legitimate expenses 
of a political campaign. The danger is to be met not by “‘ fight- 
ing fire with fire,” but by such education of the people in the great 
issues of the campaign as will more than overwhelm any corrupt 
still hunt for votes. 

One of the Free Trade Mugwump organs rebuked the con- 
ductor of this paper for raising in 1880 the money needed to 
“ nicket ” Indiana and prevent the influx of voters from Ken- 
tucky, Chicago and the river-front wards of our own city, although 
the expense was entirely legitimate, and the money was spent 
under Mr. Garfield’s personal supervision. Has the Evening Post 
any similar comment on the gathering of an enormous campaign 
fund from such sources as have been mentioned, when the Demo- 
crats are engaged in no legitimate agitation of the questions of 
the year, calling for its expenditure ? 





Is Mr. Cleveland’s check a hint that a similar proportion of 
their salaries is expected of his subordinates? They will pay this 
twenty per cent. much more promptly than did the Republican 
office-holders in 1884. Then our Civil Service Reformers made 
thousands of them believe it was not worth their while to con- 
tribute. Mr. Cleveland, they were told, was so good a reformer 
that no Republican in a non-political office need fear his election. 
They could save their money without risking their salaries, 
Where are those office-holders now? The men now in office 
know better than to take such risks, and they contribute to insure 
their continuance in office, because under the present system they 
expect to go whenever their patrons go. This is what we deplore 
in our administrative system beyond anything else, as making 
the organization of an office-holders’ machine unavoidable, which- 
ever party is in power. But it is an evil the Reformers have as 
yet done simply ndthing to correct. Indeed, where are the Re- 
formers now ? 





THE Chicago organ, America, of the new “American” party, 
repudiates the nominations made at Washington as the fruit of a 
Democratic conspiracy to control the movement in the interest of 
that party. It says: 

“ Before Saturday, August 11th, there had not been the slightest men- 
tion made in the public press of any call or meeting of a State, city, or dis- 
trict convention in the State of New York to select delegates to the Amer- 
ican convention. From Sandy Hook to Niagara nobody had heard of an 
American party in New York. Suddenly, on Monday morning, August 
13th, it was announced that New York would have a full delegation of 
seventy-two in the National American Convention, and that it would nom- 
inate James Langdon Curtis for President.” 

Of the delegation it says: 

“Aside from the deluded British-Americans, who were enlisted within 
its ranks solely to lend it an air of semi-respectability, it would have done 
honor to any club recruited from the lower wards of New York to grace a 
Tammany Hall demonstration.” 





Of the candidate for the presidency it has this account : 

“Mr. Curtis is an aged millionaire. He is a mark for political 
confidence men. Once upon a time he ran for Governor of Connecticut, and 
received about 150 votes. A few years ago he lost his wife. Since then he 
has been a Spiritualist, and about the time that the call was issued for a 
National American Convention, he received a communication from Caleb 
Cushing from the spirit world, informing him that he was to be the next 
President of the United States. This was received as a call to take the 
leadership of the new party, and being made known to a set of designing 
men in New York, opened the way for a job, which, with the aid of Dem- 
ocratic managers, they proceeded to put up.” 

We still are not clear that the Democrats had anything to do 
with it, and they certainly did not make such a move to “ drive 
Mayor Hewitt from the field as a Presidential candidate,” for he 
was not in the field. The truth is that nothing is easier than for 
these young and callow parties to fall into the hands of cranks 
and tricksters. But aside from the entertainment which a side- 
show performance may furnish, the Washington gathering had 
really no importance whatever. 





In the new 9th Congressional district of Pennsylvania, (Berks 
and Lehigh), Representative Ermentrout was defeated for renomi- 
nation on Tuesday,after a struggle which convulsed the Democracy 
of Berks and called into the most intense, if not pernicious, polit- 
ical activity every Federal office-holder whom Mr. Ermentrout 
had in any way laid under obligation, or whom his anxious friends 
at Washington could conveniently send to his aid. Mr. Ermen- 
trout falls, however, not so much because of his tergiversation on 
the Tariff, and his treachery to the industries which make Berks 
county prosperous, as because of the opposition in his party to 
his nomination for a fifth term. The candidate chosen in his 
place, a Mr. Brunner, is said to hold “ very advanced ideas on 
the subject of Tariff Reform.” 

In Lehigh, Representative Sowden, (whose county is at- 
tached to Berks, in the new district), was ‘“‘ downed ” in his party 
convention, or ‘‘ county meeting,” on Saturday. He made a spir- 
ited defense of his vote against the Mills bill, and triumphantly 
quoted the resolutions of previous county meetings in which his 
opposition to the Morrison bill had been extolled,and he had been 
exhorted to stand firm for Protection. But these availed noth- 
ing; the gathering was one of county politicians, bent upon howl- 
ing him down, and “‘ supporting the Administration.”” That Mr. 
Sowden had been faithful to the interests of the people of the 
Lehigh Valley was a matter of no consequence: he had not put 
on the Free Trade collar, when Mr. Mills of Texas and Mr. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky commanded in the name of Grover 
Cleveland. 

As it now stands, Mr. Ermentrout is shelved for greediness, 
and Mr. Sowden squelched for fidelity to American interests, 
while Mr. Brunner takes the field pledged to “‘ Revenue Reform.” 
It is wonderful that the counties of Berks and Lehigh, though 
they do cast a Democratic majority of 8,000, should want to be 
represented in Congress by a person who proposes to promote the 
influx of foreign goods, and the reduction of American wages. 





How Mr. Randall is to be dealt with does not yet appear. 
His health is said to be improving, and we trust he may be well 
enough to defend himself against the Free Trade attack which 
will in all probability be made upon him. Nobody with an ounce 
of sense has ever considered him anything but a Democrat, and, 
as our readers are aware, we never ventured to depend upon him 
as a Protectionist, but the course of affairs in the last eight 
months has put him into a position where his opponents are the 
opponents of Protection, and his friends are the friends of Ameri- 
ican interests. What will follow from this state of facts cannot 
now be clearly anticipated, but the facts exist. 





AFTER all the delays interposed by Mr. Colquitt and others, 
Mr. McKinley was invited to the Georgia Chautauqua, and made 
his speech on the Tariff on Tuesday week. It wasa very able 
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and thorough presentation of the principle, the history, and the sta- 
tistics of our national policy, and he reminded his audience that 
great Southern namtes—Washington, Jackson, Alexander H. Ste- 
phens and others—were associated historically with the Protection- 
ist policy. His figures as to the rapid growth of the wealth of the 
nation, and of the South in particular, during the twenty-seven 
years of our present policy, were pertinent and forcible. We tab- 
ulate his figures as to eight years growth of the South : 


1880 1888 
Coljon Millis; .. 6. 6 wes OR ow cw so os 2 
Milesof railroad, ... . 10435 ..... 86,737 
Tons of pigiron,. ... . 397,301 .. .. . 929,436 
Tons of coal mined, . . 6,049,471 . . . . 16,476,785 
Bales of cotton, . . . . 5,755,350 . . . . 6,800,000 
Bushels of grain,. . . 431,074,630 . . . . 626,235,000 
Value of live stock, . $391,312,254 . $573 695,550 
Value of farm products, $571,098,454 . . . $744,066,460 
Value of cotton goods,. $21,000,000 . . . $43,000,000 


He showed that the South now produced nearly a seventh 
more pig iron than did the whole country under Free Trade. 

Mr. McKinley sowed seeds for the future to ripen. Even in 
an old Whig State like Georgia, the South is “solid ” for Democ- 
racy and whatever fate or fortune it may bring to the industries 
of the country. But the day is not distant when the Democratic 
party either will renounce Free Trade or will give up Georgia, 
Virginia, and Tennessee. 





IN this campaign statistics abound,—naturally and fitly. But 
in order to be useful statistical statements must be accurate ; and 
we wish to extend the caution, as some of the plain people would 
say, that a great many are put forward which are either willfully 
or accidentally wrong. The Hartford Courant finds, for instance, 
that a table of figures of certain imports for 1887, sent out in a 
‘special Mills Bill Supplement” by some of the Democratic news- 
papers, is totally different from the like table given in Congress, 
in the official report on the Mills Bill. The latter table made a 
total of 178} millions of dollars: the former makes it 3973 mil- 
lions. Exactly what the why and wherefore of this astonishing 
“‘ discrepancy’”’ may be, has not yet been explained, but we are 
confident that a vast deal of argument will be carried on, before 
the next President is chosen, upon the basis of crooked or mixed 
figures. At least be sure your statistics are the official ones. 





THE newsmongers send us a fresh report of a conference of 
members of the royal caste of Europe, to settle the future of Bul- 
garia without the slightest reference to the wishes of the Bulgarian 
people. This time it is the Duke of Cumberland who is to be 
thrust into the place Prince Ferdinand is filling to the apparent 
satisfaction of all but the Czar. Of course it would be very handy 
to have him in Bulgaria as Prince. Bismarck would like it, as it 
would save him from having to restore the Duke to the rights the 
Chancellor stripped from his father. The royal caste generally 
would like it as a provision for a rather impecunious member of 
their set. England might be supposed to like it, as Cumberland 
is the only descendent in the male line of the House of Hanover, 
and looks back to the three Georges as his ancestors. But would 
the Bulgarians like the induction of a prince who would come 
pledged to subservience to Russia, and who belongs to a family 
much more notable for their obstinacy than for their respect for 
constitutional obligations and pledges ? 

The truth is that the royal caste is belated in its ideas. It no 
longer has the power to transfer kingdoms and principalities by 
private conference, and to hand over countries to its members by 
way of reward for merits or compensation for losses. That busi- 
ness came to an end when the rights of nationality obtained dis- 
tinct recognition in the diplomacy of Europe, and it now is rec- 
ognized that no settlement of the Bulgarian, the Irish, the Polish, 
or any other question can be final, unless it is acceptable to the 
nation it concerns. 





THE WHITE-HOUSE FEINT. 


F Mr. Cleveland had not been, as we pointed out a week ago, 
the leader in a policy of subservience to English interests, his 
message on the Fisheries might have been accepted asin some 
measure sincere. But 1t is not so accepted anywhere. It is in 
every quarter regarded as simply a device of politics, a feint, a ma- 
neeuvre, a “ bluff.” The English newspapers saluted it at once in 
that light, and so also the Canadian. Democratic organs at home 
offer it to the Irish-American voters as evidence that they need not 
abandon Mr. Cleveland. And Mr. Townsend, of Ohio, the Demo- 
cratic Chairman, telegraphs wildly over the State, calling for 
“prominent Irishmen” to “send congratulations” to the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘ and get up a demonstration if possible.” 

This would be ludicrous, if it were not scandalous. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Cleveland is the President of the United States. 
That he should use the interests of the country as means to infiu- 
ence the course of a political campaign, and to advance his own 
prospects of reélection, is shameful. Our friendly relations with 
Great Britain and Canada, the rights of our fishermen, our na- 
tional interest in training seamen in the fishing fleets, our inter- 
ests of railroads, and canals, and ships, engaged in the carriage 
across the Canadian border,—these are things to be dealt with by 
statesmen, in the largest and fullest measure of intelligence and 
justice, and not to be handled as if they were elements in an elec- 
tion for sheriff of Erie county. 

It will be amazing, therefore, if there be any gain whatever, 
in any quarter whatever, to Mr. Cleveland’s prospects of reélec- 
tion resulting from this manceuvre. The history of the treatment 
of the Fishery Question by his Administration is so familiar that 
the people will surely condemn all the more the palpable and 
transparent subterfuge which now crowns its successive details of 
inconsistency and indiscretion. From beginning to end it is a 
record which discredits the Administration. Mr. Cleveland’s 
Secretary of State,in his correspondence with London, vigor- 
ously claimed our rights, yet in the Chamberlain Treaty he sur- 
rendered them. Mr. Morgan as spokesman of the Administra- 
tion, argued fairly in their behalf, in 1887, yet in 1888 he exhausted 
himself and the Senate in advocating the Treaty. In 1887 the 
Senate’s ‘ retaliation” act was too feeble for Mr. Cleveland’s fol- 
lowers in the House, and they insisted on making it more sweep- 
ing, yet when it became a law, he never lifted a finger to put one 
of its provisions in operation. He proceeded, instead, with the 
negotiation of a Treaty which the Senate, by formal resolution 
passed months before, had given notice was not desirable, through 
commissioners appointed indelicately and irregularly, if not usur- 
patively ; and, after they had yielded in it many points which the 
best authorities on the Fishery Question deemed vital, he used all 
the political influence of his Administration to force it through 
the Senate. And now, on the top of all, he flies into a fury and 
wants to ‘‘ retaliate’ upon Canada by methods which are so far 
in excess of those proposed in the Act of 1877 that he declares a 
new law necessary to provide them. 

It seems idle to characterize seriously such tergiversation. 
Surely the wayfaring man, though a fool, will not be misled by it. 
Mr. Cleveland may have thought that it would influence some- 
body, but certainly he would be vastly amused at the guileless in- 
nocence of any one who walked into the trap. Perhaps he may 
recall some instance in the politics of his own State, with its spec- 
tacular effects and extraordinary devices, where some such means 
was successfully employed, but it is as certain as anything can be 
that no such coup de theatre can now call away the public atten- 
tion from the more important, indeed the vital and only, question 
of the canvass,—his proposal to estabiish Free Trade. 








THE SENATE AND “ RETALIATION.” 


i i the United States Senate lies the present safety of the coun- 
try. Not only does it stand between the people and their be- 
trayal by the Mills Bill, but in its wisdom, moderation, and sense 
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of justice lie the protection of our peaceful relations with Canada, 
and the opportunity of preserving that international good-will 
which is needed for the future development of our mutual inter- 
ests. The President has capped the climax of his mischievous 
course. He would either surrender our rights, or he would put 
the border ina flame. Heis willing neither to conserve our rights 
by consistent firmness in diplomacy, nor to maintain good-will on 
the border by such a simple course of “retaliation in kind” as 
would be recognized everywhere as just, and would speedily bring 
about a fair settlement. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the Constitution has devolved 
equal duties on the Senate in such affairs. Treaties are not made 
by the President: they must be advised and consented to by two- 
thirds of the Senate. It was a foresight of George Washington 
and his Convention of 1787 so happy as to be placed among the 
many that seem to have been a more than human prevision. 

Mr. Cleveland’s proposal of a new retaliation act therefore 
goes to the Senate for action. The House is the President’s per- 
sonal property, and has passed the Mills bill. Nothing can be 
expected of it. But the Senate has men like Mr. Sherman, Mr. 
Edmunds, Mr. Evarts, Mr. Hoar, Mr. Frye, and others who are 
tried and experienced in public affairs. They appreciate the deli- 
cacy of the present business. They do not wish either to serve 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Tupper, on the one hand, nor to light a 
flame of ill-feeling along our northern frontier. Mr. Sherman de- 
fined the true policy in a speech on the Act of 1887, when he de- 
nounced all tendency to excessive measures, and declared that a 
simple course of meting out to the Dominion ships in our ports 
the same treatment that our ships received in theirs would be 
convincing to the Dominion government, and that such action, 
“‘ quietly, modestly, and earnestly” pursued, would soon bring the 
difficulty to the point of a satisfactory solution. 

It is for the Senate to soberly consider whether the nation 
needs any Retaliation Act more than that which was thus pro- 
vided for. Mr. Cleveland is not a safe person to be entrusted 
with extraordinary weapons. There is ample proof, now, of his 
lack of the qualities which fit a President to be granted extreme 
discretionary powers. The fishing season is over, the ships are 
coming home, there have been few or no acts of ill treatment to 
them or their crews. So far as their rights are involved, there is 
no such pressing exigency as demands for sixty days to come any 
further legislation than that already enacted. The country will 
justify the Senate, beyond a doubt, in proceeding with the bill 
which the House will presently send over, very deliberately and 
carefully. 

In Canada, the subserviency of party organs to the Govern- 
ment of Sir John Macdonald signifies nothing. There are other 
expressions to which we may give attention. Mr. Laurier, the 
leader of the Opposition in the Dominion Parliament, in an ad- 
dress at St. Thomas, on the 27th instant, used language of mod- 
eration of which we may well take note. He deprecated any 
embroilment of the two countries, and he indicated his conviction 
that the present alienation was due to the unjustifiable claims 
made by the Canadian Government. His speech throughout was 
temperate and fair, and its allusions to Sir John Mcdonald tended 
to bring out still more plainly how close a tie binds the Tory gov- 
ernments that in England persecute Home Rule and in America 
endeavor to overreach their neighbors in the fisheries. It isa 
vicious union of forces, and it is illustrated and emphasized by 
the presence of Mr. Chamberlain, upholding Lord Salisbury at 
home, serving Sir John Macdonald on this side, and typifying 
with absolute perfection the “cheap” interest of Birmingham 
which above all assails us. 

To the wisdom, courage, and patriotism of the Senate the 
country must turn. Since the governments at Ottawa and Lon- 
don, as well as the industrial rulers of England, have been en- 
couraged to believe that the United States is ready to surrender 
herself to their use and enjoyment, it is necessary to disabuse their 
minds. The rejection of the Chamberlain Treaty is one step in 





that direction, and the rejection of the Mills Bill will be another. 
Calm and appropriate dealing with the President’s message and 
the general Canadian question will be a third. And beyond that, 
in two months’ time the voice of the country will be heard, put- 
ting a quietus alike on Free Trade, Fishery Surrender, and In- 
ternational Bluster. 








ADIRONDACKS LIFE. 


(Caine OUT in the Adirondacks is a phrase which covers 

a wide range of different experiences in the way of comfort, 
convenience, and security against bad weather. A ‘camp’? may 
be your halting place after a day’s hunting or fishing, where your 
guide builds a fire, spreads hemlock boughs for a floor and bed, 
and pitches a “shelter tent” asa canopy. Ora “camp’’may be a 
picturesque group of tents, log cabins and timbered cottages, with 
good floors and roofs perfectly weather proof,and furnished with 
every needed comfort, often with every possible luxury. 

The shores of several of the largest lakes in the Adirondacks, 
the Saranac and St. Regis chains, and Lake Plavid, are already 
well taken up by camps of the latter description. It is consid- 
ered better tosleep under canvas, but kitchens, dining-rooms, boat 
houses and ice houses, are often nowadays regular frame houses, 
shingled over. A permanent platform of good planks is made for 
the floor of every tent, and these and the tent-poles remain from 
year to year. The foundations of a “‘ camp” once established, the 
place is easily made ready for habitation. Its owner sends word 
to his ‘* guide” that he will take possession in a fortnight, and the 
canvas is unfurled, (after being stored all winter in one of the 
cabins), all the wood work receives a touch of bright paint, rustic 
boxes are filled with ferns and flowers, and by the time the family 
arrives, there is an ample display of bunting and the place pre- 
sents a gay and pretty appearance. The common impression that 
life in tents entails a dripping, dreary scene of discomfort the mo- 
ment wet weather comes is quite erroneous, All stationary tents 
have “‘ flys” which keep the canvas beneath as dry as a well 
roofed house can be, and with solid floors,—well carpeted and 
often covered with rugs besides,—the tents may be fitted up so as 
to be not only entirely comfortable but dainty and luxurious. An 
Adirondack “ guide” is nothing if not a handy man. Indeed his 
prompt adaptation of his skill to the least need often reminds one 
of Robin Hood’s archer, who when Friar Tuck asked for a pen, 
instantly raised his bow and shot his arrow at a great bird high up 
in air above him, which falling at his feet, ‘‘ Here is your quill,” 
said the archer, pulling a feather from its wing. Just so a “guide” 
can provide in some fashion all you need for your wild life. He 
knocks up bedsteads, wash-stands, tables, chairs and settees, and 
can equip you with all needed household furniture, which although 
rough,mayeasily be made not only,useful but even pretty by a liberal 
allowance of bright chintz. Modern ideas are, however, so pro- 
gressive that camp life promisessoon to be anexpensive hobby. Each 
year Adirondock guides and carpenters are becoming more skilled 
workers, and rival each other in the production of better and 
more picturesque buildings. Many camps are marvels of bright- 
ness and prettiness, with more than a touch of elegance. Great 
use is made of the thousand and one cheap and pretty articles 
which crowd Japanese bazaars, and fans, hangings, screens, Chi- 
nese lanterns, brightly painted porcelains, etc., seem to be especi- 
ally intended to brighten up the canvas walls and bare boards of 
a camp. Grant that we go into the woods to shake off the 
husk of our too complete civilization, it is just as well to havea 
pretty and attractive table as a bare and ugly one ;—for although 
one may say that after sleeping in beds and eating off china 
all one’s life, it is pleasant to rough it on hemlock boards and 
drink out of a bottle, that sort of mood belongs only to rare mo- 
ments of exaltation and enthusiasm, and artistic and pretty 
things to look at are a relief against possible ennui on a wet day 
or a dull evening. 

The scale of living in the various camps varies with the tastes 
of the owners. In a few, French cooks and a whole corps of ef- 
ficient servants are brought up from town: in others the “ guide ” 
and his wife perform all the services of thecamp. A guide is gen- 
erally a good cook as far as his range goes; his coffee, slap-jacks, 
blueberry short-cake, and scrambled eggs are not easily excelled, 
but he is apt to draw the line at “ riz bread ”’—as he calls our staff 
of life. In earlier times his gun and rod were expected to furnish 


| your meals, but nowadays the deer on the distant hills and the 


trout in the lakes do not so easily come at his bidding. But the 
butcher’s;and the huckster’s boats call regularly at the landings of 
every camp with Adirondack mutton, veal, and chickens, Chicago 
dressed beef, and the freshest vegetables from the Plattsburgh and 
Saranac market gardens. These boats also bring milk to those 
campers who do not “ keep a cow,’’—that is who have nou hireda 
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cow for the summer. And even life in the open air needs this basis 
of substantial comfort and good cheer for all but the very young 
and vigorous. IIll-fed and ill-lodged, it is not easy to comman 
that condition of mind and body which makes us feel that 

“ Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath the pine.” 

There is no prettier expedition to be undertaken anywhere 
than crossing from the St. Regis to the Saranac lakes, by the ‘‘ Nine 
carrys.” (A carry, we will explain, is the Adirondack word for 
the path througb the woods from lake to lake, along which the 
guide carries his canoe.) If, for example, you are at Paul Smith’s, 
on the Lower St. Regis, you have, to begin with, the whole chain 
of St. Regis lakes to cross, with their connecting sluices where the 
ligkt keel of your canoe is pushed through floating masses of 
aquatic plants, over which the water ripples with films of brown, 
crimson, and russet; through the broad leaves of the yellow cow 
lilies and the blue flowered deer-weed, and the water-lilies, starred 
with their radiant white blossoms with golden hearts and fragrant 
breath, or their exquisite pink petalled sister variety. The Lower 
St. Regis lake is a fine sheet of water, and the Spitfire with its 
incessant throb and beat under winds which blow nowhere else, is 
also pretty in the extreme. But it is reserved for the Upper St. 
Regis to combine in its head-waters all the most charming features 
of lake scenery. Its wide reaches into densely wooded shores, its 
picturesque islets where the white birch, “that virgin among 
trees,” trembles among its companion pines and hemlocks, its still 
bays where the great trees look down into the water to see their 
own glorified reflection, all are dominated and lifted out of mere 
prettiness and picturesqueness by the presence of Mt. St. Regis, 
which although of no great height is a particularly beautiful mount- 
ain, lying at ease towering above its vassal lakes, and so placed as to 
take on its broad sides every shimmer of lovely iridescence which 
varies the day from dawn to dark. 

To make the “ Nine carrys” you first leave your boat on the 
shores of the Upper St. Regis, follow your guide up a bank, 
then down it, where you find, as if in answer to your call, 
a sort of creek at your feet. It is not wide but it is 
wide enough for your boat, and you jump in, and are paddled 
through a marsh gay with a profusion of pitcher-plants 
and orchids, with a background of feathery Tamarack-trees, 
into Bog Pond. A quiet, pretty picture this affords, quite dis- 
tinctive in its way, enjoyed just long enough to impress its 
traits on your memory, and Bog Pond is crossed and you are fol- 
lowing your guide again as he bears his boat on his shoulders, 
traversing a wood of great pines, beeches and yellow birches. 
Then you are on Bear Lake—cross that and find another “ carry” 
through woods 

‘Where shadows dark and sunlight sheen, 
Alternate come and go.” 

So follow Long Pond, Green Pond, St. Regis, Little Clear, only 
separated by this charming break of a few moments’ ramble 
along a lovely wood-path, through a forest which seems on enter- 
ing it to stretch on indefinitely into the wildest solitudes; but just 
as you give yourself up to the sylvan feeling a gleam of blue 
strikes through the opening vista and behold !—a new lake! the 
light air rippling its surface, and the sunshine playing on every 
wavelet, making it glitter with brilliant points of light. 

There is a quiet effectiveness about the guide’s manner of 
launching his boat, sending it through the water with an arrowy- 
gliding motion, stranding it, pulling it high on the bank, turning 
it over, lifting it and fitting the yoke to his neck, which adds com- 
pleteness to one’s satisfaction. But this easy adaptation of man’s 
methods to nature’s forces is but one of many mingled impres- 
sions. The air is the pure clear air of the Adirondacks which 
makes one’s mood easily gay and light, the landscape changes 
every moment and at each turn is transfigured by a new view of 
violet-colored Mt. St. Regis; the folds on folds of densely wooded 
hills take on richer tints of emerald velvet; the billowy white 
clouds which almost always set off the vivid blue of the Adiron- 
dack skies grow more and more beautiful in their wide aerial 
spaces. There is no conveying the sense of sheer charm which 
one experiences at the sight of a heron flying out of the osiers 
and cat-tails by the bank where it is feeding, the laughter of a 
loon which is heard in the distance, but which dives too soon to 
be seen, or the tumultuous rush of a flock of wild ducks through 
the air and their splash into the water. There is no conveying 
either one’s feeling of mental exhilaration, of aloofness from all 
things worldly in the fine touch on all the senses of every ray of 
light, every sparkle as the water drips from the vars, the color of 
the golden-rod and fire-weed, the delicate tracery of the fern and 
bracken, the note of the song-sparrow in the shades, and the har- 
monious tinkle of the ripples against the prow of the boat. 

Traversing a region in this way in fine weather, with these 
swift alternations of boating and walking, one may go many a 
mile without any loss of freshness. For something of the rapture 








of the discoverer is experienced at the sight of each new sheet of 
water, and the sense of strangeness and joy is deepened by the 
feeling that we are to dash across it swiftly and silently in our 
guide’s canoe. The poet Shelley, who so dearly loved a boat,—all 
the motion and all the whole meaning of a boat,—and who also 
felt the mystery and the wonder of the forest, would have told us 
his transports had he enjoyed this experience of Adirondack 
travel. E. K. 








THE BERRIES OF SUMMER. 


oo spiritual attractions of the country have their high place, 
yet mortal man (and woman) have other needs. Hence the 
charm of pic-nics and dinners al fresco, the relish of a sandwich, 
and the delicious flavor of blue-berries picked from the bushes. 
Berries on the table are berries, and no more; with a due propor- 
tion of cream and sugar they may still further tickle the palate, yet 
they are but a portion of our daily meals and at best can but re- 
produce memories of the pleasant times when we went a-berrying. 
First of the berries of the season is the one which, though to 
many the sweetest of all in taste and associations, bears the prosaic 
prefix of “straw.” In cultivation it has gained immensely in 
size, yet the flavor and the fragrance of the small wild strawberry 
has scarcely been preserved. ‘Tiny plants of the rose order, with 
trifoliate leaves, and without true stems, our two species of wild 
strawberry are more conspicuous in flower than in fruit, partly be- 
cause of the increased luxuriance of the surrounding vegetation at 
the season of the ripening of the latter. Strange though the as- 
sertion may appear to those who are not versed in botany, and 
stale though it may seem to those who are, a strawberry, spite of 
its name, is no berry at all. A huckleberry and a June-berry are 
berries, while a strawberry is but a swollen receptacle, ‘‘ a swelled 
head ” (if you please) of the fruit-stalk, into the pulpy surface of 
which are stuck the dry little seed-vessels (achenia) which repre- 
sent the succulent berries borne by some allied plants. 

Before the strawberries are fully over, the black raspberries 
are ripe. There need be little hunting to find these. They are 
thick in every thicket, they luxuriate in the waste angle of every 
worm-fence. The purple-black aggregations of small berries 
shine upon the country school-boy, and cause him to over-pass 
the hour of duty ; they are the source of delay to the errand-boy, 
the cause why Jack takes so long to fetch the cows. Less than 
two munths previous to the ripening of the fruit the inconspic- 
uous greenish white flowers may be found by those who look for 
them. Compared with those of the strawberry they are small in- 
deed, and one almost wonders at the respectable size of the fruit. 
Less common than the black raspberry, more retiring in its habits, 
is the wild red raspberry, scarcely distinguishable in flower or 
fruit (the size of the latter excepted) from the garden raspberry. 
Neither of these raspberries can boast of attractive blossoms, but 
upon rocky banks and mountain sides there grows a raspberry 
which forms a bush with shrubby stem and branches and large 
leaves—a bush which in July is aflame with handsome flowers as 
large as those of a briar-rose and of a purple rose-color. Leave 
these flowers upon their parent stem, for their petals are delicate 
as those of a morning-glory and will wither to shapeless masses 
before you can carry them home. 

There is but little difference between a blackberry and a rasp- 
berry ; in the former the receptacle or extremity of the fruit-stalk 
is more or less juicy and leaves its stem along with the mass of 
tiny berries, each one of which encloses a seed, while in the latter 
the receptacle is dry and is left behind when the fruit falls or is 
gathered. Both fruits are classed in the genus Rubus or “ bram- 
ble”; the very name of which calls to mind scratches received 
from the prickles of its members. The raspberry section contains 
some species (as for example, the purple flowering kind last men- 
tioned) that are without prickles, but the black raspberry ap- 
proaches the blackberry in this respect. 

The earliest true blackberry of our State is a long trailer that 
covers with its prickly net-work rocky banks, stone fences, the 
margins of lanes and roads, and gravelly pastures where other 
vegetation is scant. Its broad and rounded large berries are com- 
monly known as dewberries and may be gathered in all their 
sweetness during the last weeks of July. A little latter the com- 
mon or high blackberry, the parent of the blackberries of our 
gardens, matures its less sweet but better flavored fruit. Few of 
the flowering bushes of our fields can surpass in beauty a fine 
specimen of Rubus villosus, the high blackberry. Were it an 
exotic, it would find a favored place in our shrubberies. In com- 
mon with some other plants, the blue violet for example, the high 
blackberry exhibits a tendency toward a second flowering season 
late in the autumn. 

Another berry of the mid-summer, contemporaneous with the 
black raspberry and growing upon a plant which varies according 
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to its situation from the dimensions of a tiny shrub to those of a 
large tree, is the June-berry or service-berry, also known as shad- 
bush. Like all the fruit plants previously described, the June- 
berry isa member of the rose family, but unlike them it apper- 
tains to the section of that family which includes the apple, pear, 
quince and medlar, that is to say, it is among those fruits in which 
the tube of the calyx becomes fleshy and juicy, and, growing over 
and covering the carpels or divisions of the seed-vessel, forms 
the principle portion of the fruit. By the side of streams and in 
open woods the service-berry shows its most luxuriant growth, 
while upon the tops of hills even a few hundred feet above the 
sea, where it grows in company with huckleberries, black and 
blue, it often does not exceed eighteen inches. The shad-bush 
flowers early, at about the same time with the cultivated cherry, 
which it resembles considerably in the shape and size of its white 
blossoms. The fruit, which in size does not much exceed a large 
huckleberry deepens in redness asit ripens until it finally be 
comes almost black and is very sweet and juicy. 

Closely related to the June-berry are the various species of 
hawthorn, the berries of which, though edible, can scarcely be 
classed amongst fruits. For popular speech such fruits as cherries 
and plums, which contain a single central seed or kernel enclosed 
in a hard shell are not known as berries, but as stone-fruits. 
Thus the title of our paper forbids us to expatiate upon the 
luscious-looking currant-like pendent racemes of the choke-berry, 
which dangle in tempting abundance within the reach of every 
boy. Wise boys let them dangle until their redness deepens to a 
glossy black, at which period their alum-like astringence has be- 
come sufficiently subordinated to their juiciness to render it pos- 
sible for a hungry youngster to devour a few bunches. At this 
stage, also they make a very good pie, so good that it is only by 
the abundance of the stones that their choke-berry nature be- 
comes evident. 

Contemporaneous with the maturing of the choke-berries 
comes that of the huckleberries, which, with their near relatives 
the bilberries and cranberries, form a sub-tribe of the important 
heath family. Though the true heaths are extinct exotics to our 
continent, or at best exist only as rare stragglers in one or two spots, 
the azaleas or pinktex-flowers, the kalmias, and rhododendrons, 
commonly called laurels, are present to tell us of the tribe which 
in beauty is scarcely second to that of therose. Though the blos- 
soms of the huckle-berries are small, they are delicate and beau- 
tiful. There is not in the vegetable kingdom a prettier little bush 
than the deer-berry when in blossom in May and June, the un- 
der-side of every branch crowded with small, white open-tipped 
hanging bells. But the deer-berry is not by any means the best 
of the huckleberries, as may be infered from the cognomens of 
“hog,” and “‘ squaw,”’ popularly applied to its berries. 

Early in July the dwarf blueberry ripens its comparatively 
large and sweet bloom-covered berries in the dry woods and upon 
the hills, attaining especial perfection upon flat hill-tops and ter- 
races where all large undergrowth is absent, and its sole com- 
panions are other species of huckleberry and the June-berry. 

One such spot, and not the least attractive in this State of 
Pennsylvania, is the summit of that conspicuous promontory 
which, jutting far out from the Pocono plateau of Monroe county 
is dignified by the title of Mount Pocono. From the highest point 
of this salient eminence the eye commands an extensive prospect 
north, east, and south, while behind and to the west stretches the 
rolling expanse of the Pocono plateau dotted with scattered pines. 
Southward lies the curious wind-gap, south-eastward the deeper 
gap through which the Delaware pours its waters, flanked by the 
rival mounts of Tammany and Minsi, eastward the sight penetrates 
far into New Jersey, while northward it ranges over fertile valleys 
and tree-clad hills into Pike county. 

It is for the view we climb the hill, it is to treat the sense of 
sight that we walk miles of rough and stony roads, that we work 
our way toilsomely through a broad belt of loose slabs and blocks 
of sandstone, and wrestle for half an hour with scrub-oak, yet it 
is impossible to deny that the sensation of the cool fresh breeze 
which blows across the narrow promontory, and the flavor and 
juiciness of the abundant blueberries enter largely into the reward 
of the ascent. . 

W. N. LOcCKINGTON. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE “ Theologischer Jahresbericht,” edited since the death of 
Piinger by Prof. R. A. Lipsius (Leipzig: Georg Reichardt) 

has reached its seventh year. Altogether it is the best review of 
the year’s theological literature that there is, including not only 
German, but French, Italian, Scandinavian, English, and Ameri- 
can books, and articles in every branch of theology. The aim is 
to embrace everything worthy of consideration, and even if the 
book or article has not been got at to give its title, and in many 





such cases the judgment of some competent critic upon it. Of 
course the twelve editors, all of whom belong to the Liberal 
school of theology, are not always free from prejudice. Ortho- 
dox books, although by no means depreciated as a rule, fare 
rather worse than books with which the editors are in agreement. 
But there is an effort to be fair, and even the Orthodox periodi- 
cals agree that the book is indispensable to those who wish to 
keep the run of German thought. 

_ If we may take the number of the books and articles re- 
viewed as a fair test, we would infer that America is fairly strong 
in exegetical literature, far behind in historical, and not so badly 
off in the literature of dogmatics and edification. Strangely 
enough it makes a much better showing in the Old Testament 
than in the New. 

__ We observe that a Swedish writer, F. Linderberg, has pub- 
lished the first part of a work on the founder of Pennsylvania: 
“William Penn, a Protestant Picture of the Times from the Sev- 
enteenth Century” (“‘W. Penn. Et protestant Tidsbillede fra det 
syttente Aarhundert.” Kolding. 1887.) Also that a Swiss Protes- 
tant has taken George Fox for a study: (‘‘ George Fox et les 
origines du Quakerisme 1624 1660.” Geneva: 1886.) 

* * * 


Mr. RicHARD A. Proctor thinks America is degenerating, 
in the sense of losing its interest in science, literature, and philos- 
ophy. The complaint is explained by the piece of evidence he 
chiefly alleges. Where once 500 towns and cities had lyceum 
courses, there are not 50 who have them now. As Mr. Proctor is a 
lecturer, this fact no doubt carries great weight with him. But it 
proves little or nothing. Lyceums were a fashion and have gone 
out, not because the people have lost their interest in great sub- 
jects, but because they have come to prefer other means of grati- 
fying it. They read more if they listen less, and books furnish a 
variety for individual tastes, which the lyceum did not. The 
elective system has modified the methods of popular as well as of 
collegiate culture. Another reason is that the lyceum was an ex- 
tremely superficial interest at the best. The American of to-day 
prefers study instead. The circles for study in common, the great 
summer gatherings at Chautauqua and similar places, grow out 
of this sense of an educational need. And it certainly is a sign 
of improvement, not of retrogression. 

Mr. Proctor charges that the popular American magazines 
illustrate this degeneracy by filling their pages with “ the careers 
of lucky but corrupt politicians and of the coarser types of fight- 
ing men.’”’ We must presume that in The Century for instance 
the “ Life of Lincoln” corresponds to the former description 
and the War chapters the latter, Professor Langley’s brilliant 
and highly appreciated papers on astronomical subjects hardly 
coming under either head. But is not the fact that The Century and 
Harper’s are more popular in England than is any English maga- 
zine bad evidence against Mr. Proctor’s native country ? 

* * * 


AT West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 23d instant, died Mr. 
James Bowen Everhart, a member of the 48th and 49th Congresses, 
and for several years a member of the Senate of Pennsylvania. 
He was a man so notable in several particulars that we venture 
the assertion confidently that his counterpart has seldom been 
found either at Harrisburg or Washington. Reduced to the sim- 
plest form of statement, Mr. Everhart was a man of absolute in- 
tegrity, but as it is certain that other men to whom this descrip- 
tion would apply have been seen in both those capitals, this does 
not make the case plain. Mr. Everhart was such a man that to 
have approached with an unworthy suggestion would have been 
recognized as exquisitely absurd by every one who knew him: 
the bare suggestion of it would have seemed ludicrous. What he 
did he did with infinite care and labor. Such measures as he par- 
ticularly interested himself in he gave the closest attention. He 
attended the sessions as regularly as if it were a religious duty. 
He read the files carefully, in order to know what each bill con- 
tained. He not only declined passes from the railways, but he 
avoided free excursion trips, and he sent back to the State Treas- 
ury his additional pay in 1881. 

And all this was beyond the breath of suspicion as to its mo- 
tive. Mr. Everhart was not above being popular; he liked the 
idea that he was doing what his constituents would approve ; but 
he did not do it in order to gain their approval. To him what 
was strictly and straitly right seemed as natural as it was fit. His 
ways might be regarded somewhat quaint, and perhaps Quixotic, 
but they were his own, and they were recognized as essentially 
part of the man. We venture the assertion that few public men, 
whatever their merits, have been cast in exactly the same mould. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVAN CE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


je thirty-seventh meeting of the American Association for 

the Advancement of Science was called to order by Presi- 
dent S. P. Langley, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, at the Central High School building of the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio. After a brief introduction he resigned his chair 
to the President of the meeting, Major J. W. Powell. Major 
Powell has won a well-merited fame for the successful organiza- 
tion of the United States Geological and Ethnological Bureaus. 
His own valuable researches in both these fields and even more 
his widely extended helpfulness to others, have given him a posi- 
tion in the front ranks of American scientists. Of late years he 
has published his views upon general philosophical and biological 
problems. Though in these views he often runs counter to preva- 
lent opinions, no one exceeds him in his willingness to listen 
to others or in the forcibleness of his own presentation. His presi- 
dency over this meeting imparted to it an air of helpful fellow- 
ship and an interest in the philosophic bearings of scientific truth. 

A main centre of interest at these meetings is in the presi- 
dential and vice-presidential addresses. Mr, Langley sketched 
most entertainingly the ‘‘ History of a Scientific Doctrine,” that 
of the conceptions explanatory of heat. He showed that here as 
elsewhere the advance of science is not a steady one; wrong con- 
ceptions are introduced and, for a time, a mere name is made to 
explain all. One must then wait for a Newton or a Franklin to 
start anew and give the world of thought an original and a truer 
mode of thinking. Our present conceptions, imperfect as they 
are, are yet the result of endless endeavor and bear in their his- 
tory the traces of the successive stages of truth and error. 

The vice-presidential addresses deal in the main with general 
resumés and presentations of problems, the interest_of which 
varies greatly with the technicality of the subject. Prof. Stone 
outlined the successive steps in our knowledge of the “ Motions 
of the Solar System,”’ showing the enormous labor and care neces- 
sary to attain exactitude in the measurement of long periods. Prof. 
Michelson, before the Physical Section, endeavored to draw the 
attention of his confreres away from electricity to the study of 
light. He based his plea not only upon the practical importance 
of the problem, including the further extension of our knowledge 
by increasing the power of our physical instruments, the micro- 
scope, the telescope, and so on, but also upon the variety of deeply 
interesting questions opened up by the new conceptions of light 
waves and their modes of motion. Before the Chemical Section, 
Prof. Monroe discussed the progress of chemistry, dwelling upon 
its share in the establishment of the evolutionary doctrine. Prof. 
Cook invited the attention of the geologists to the importance of 
the International Congress of geologists to be held this year in 
London. The rapid strides by which geology emerged from the 
general department of natural history into an all-absorbing spe- 
cialty are highly creditable to the scientists of to-day. For further 
advance a more wide spead codperation is needed; thus giving an 
international society of geologists‘a much more necessary import- 
ance than those of other scientific studies. Their study is the earth, 
and the dwellers on all portions of the earth must contribute. He 
spoke with high commendation of the part that American geolo- 
gists will take at the London Congress and expressed the wish 
that the Congress of 1891 would meet in this country. No one of 
the addresses excited more interest than that of Prof. Riley upon 
the “Causes of Organic Evolution.” A masterly as well as 
original treatment, combined with a clearness of statement unusual 
in students of these problems, gives this address a permanent 
value. After paying a tribute to the work of Darwin, Dr. Riley 
showed that Darwin’s principles were not the only factors in the 
formation of species and that the words “ natural selection,” “‘ the 
survival of the fittest,” were vaguely and loosely used. Darwin 
laid too much stress upon the utility of animal traits, because his 
“ natural selection”? would preserve useful traits alone. The many 
cases of the persistence of useless characteristics show that there 
is another principle at work, such as Romanes’ “ physiological 
selection” that preserves accidental non-useful variations as well. 
Dr. Riley is disposed to give to mental characteristics a more im- 
portant part in evolution than is usually assigned them; emo- 
tional sympathy, the power of the mind over the body, purposive 
adaptations, these too, are important factors of evolution. 

In conclusion he did not hesitate to give his views upon the 
bearing of evolutionary doctrines upon religion, holding that such 
a position does not exclude a deity, but frees religion of dogmatic 
trammels and turns its energies toa purer anda nobler field. The 
anthropologists listened to Dr. Abbott’s careful study of the first 
appearance of man in geologic times. The speaker held that 
‘‘man in the tertiaries,’”’ the paleolithic flint chipper, is an estab- 
lished fact, insisting at the same time upon the gradualness of the 
process by which the creature called man came tobe. Mr. Smiley 





explained before the Section of Eccnomics how altruism gradually 
gained the superiority over egoism in the development of society. 
To-day we are in danger of overdoing the altruistic tendencies 
and aiding those who should be taught to aid themselves. The 
proper balance between egoism and altruism is the true ideal of 
civilization. 

The work of the sections was gratifying throughout, as is evi- 
denced by the large number of papers read, as well as by the fact 
that the members attending were almost all active members in 
their specialties. A valuable paper is not always reportable, and 
in so cursory a view of the work of the meeting as this is forced 
to be, only a few papers of general interest can be noticed. The 
Section of Mathematics and Astronomy is the least reportable; a 
special interest was taken in the paper of Prof. Hall on the ap- 
pearance of Mars in June, 1888, and of Prof. Harkness on the last 
transit of Venus. 

The Physical Section spent a liberal share of its time in the 
discussion of the teaching of physics. The report of a committee 
was presented by Prof. Mendenhall, which laid stress upon teach- 
ing physics in the grammar schools, upon experimental illustra- 
tion, and upon a logical training in the methods of investigation. 
Colleges should demand a training in physics as a requisite for ad- 
mission. The report was approved by the Association. A paper 
of great interest was that of Prof. Michelson exhibiting his deli- 
cate apparatus for making light waves of standard lengths. Prof. 
Woodbury spoke upon the protection of watches from magnetism ; 
Prof. Le Conte Stevens upon the quality of musical sounds ; Prof. 
Rogers upon the radiation of heat between metals by induction 
and conduction; Mr. Fulton exhibited a new form of electro-mag- 
netic telephone, and Mr. Howland illustrated the workings of his 
new lantern in its application to instantaneous photography. 

In the Chemical Section the analysis of potable waters was 
freely discussed and the report of a committee adopted. Other 
papers read were by W. P. Mason on “Fatal Poisoning by car- 
bon monoxide ;” by Thomas Taylor on ‘The Crystals of Butter 
and Fats; ” by W. A. Noyes on ‘‘A New Method of Determining 
the Atomic Weight of Oxygen.” 

The section of Mechanical Science had a short programme 
with a few papers of great importance. Preéminent was Mr. 
Keep’s paper upon the influence of aluminum upon cast-iron, 
showing how much strength is given by a very slight percentage 
of aluminum. 

The work of the Geological Section was perhaps not as bril- 
liant as at former meetings, although several eminent geologists 
were present. Prof. A. Winchell’s study of the Archzan rocks of 
the Northwest was attentively listened to and showed that this 
was an unusually favorable region for studying these rocks. Prof. 
Newberry spoke upon the Cleveland shale and its fossil fishes. 
Prof. Orton described the newly discovered oil and gas wells in 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. Prof. Mendenhall made some in 
teresting suggestions upon the intensity of earthquakes. Mr. R. 
T. Hill showed the occurrence of chalk in the North American 
cretaceous. 

The Biological Section also failed to attain the high-water 
mark of its career. The botanists were especially active but the 
morphologists and physiologists had little to offer. Prof. Mee- 
han’s papers, dealing with several phases of the relations of plant 
to insect life, were sharply discussed. Very important was Dr. 
Howland’s report upon the production of anesthesia with nitrous 
oxide and air, and nitrous oxide and oxygen in condensed air 
chambers. This anzsthetic was commended as safe and having 
no unpleasant after-effects; a chicken exposed to the gas for 
many hours was speedily and easily revived. Mr. A. W. Butler 
continued his observations upon the house-building habit of the 
musk-rat. 

The Anthropological Section was of unusual interest and the 
papers read of an unusually valuable character. Mr. Horatio 
Hale developed at length his views of the origin of the Aryan 
race; in another paper he dwelt upon the necessity of an interna- 
tional language, criticising Volapiik from a linguistic point of 
view. Dr. Brinton presented several papers, the most interesting 
being one upon the characteristics of primitive speech. Mr. Gar- 
rick Mallery continued his admirable researches into early picto- 
graphs unfolding the embryology of written speech. Prof. Put- 
nam delivered an illustrated paper, showing the Serpent Mound 
in its present restored state as a public park. Mr. O. T. Mason 
showed the importance of woman’s work in primitive culture. 
Prof. Morse continued his studies of the methods of arrow-re- 
lease. The usual number of exhibits were made, but they illus- 
trated real points in Indian history ; the work of Mr. Beauchamp 
in this field deserves special mention. Much interest was shown 
in Dr. Jastrow’s presentation of the Psychology of Deception. 

The Economical Section was likewise well represented. Dr. 
Atwater presented further points in the food-question, especially 
in relation to the doctrine of Malthus. Mr. Charles 8. Hill showed 
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the importance of ship-building as a national industry. The 
monetary system was the subject of several papers. Mr. Atkin- 
son presented a paper upon the use and abuse of statistics. 

The evening lectures proved unusually attractive. Prof. Stan- 
ley Hall presented forcibly the point of view of the “ new psy- 
chology ’’ and the nature of the studies which it fosters. Major 
Powell spoke of evolution and its relation to human development, 
arguing that the law of the animal world was incapable of ex- 
plaining the human condition. Mr. Mendenhall explained the 
mystery of the Japanese magic mirror. 

The social features of the meeting were very agreeable, the 
beauty of the city and the hospitality of its citizens being a mat- 
ter of general comment. The admirable reports of the meetings 
in the daily press deserve a special word of praise. The presi- 
dent for next year is Mr. T. C. Mendenhall and the place of meet- 
ing, Toronto, Canada. J.J. 








REVIEWS. 


Mr. TANGIER’S VACATION. By Edward Everett Hale. 

Roberts Brothers. 1888. 

NE can always be certain, in taking up a book of Mr. Hale’s, 

of finding broad humanitarian views hopefully discussed, and 
cheerful remedies suggested for every crying evil. With those 
croaking philosophers who declare that human discontents and 
despairs are a part of the general system of things and that crav- 
ings for personal happiness were given us simply as a goad to en- 
deavor,—since they could never be fulfilled,—Mr. Hale has no agree- 
ment. His sure key to the riddle of the universe is the perma- 
nent force of moral duty in the world,—that is, the necessity each 
man and woman is under of being as good, as happy, and as 
helpful to others as it is possible to be. 

In the book before us, Mr. Tangier, a hard driven city lawyer, 
finds himself on the brink of nervous prostration from over-work 
and consequent sleeplessness, and is sent off by his physician to 
obtain a month’s absolute rest in Tenterdon, a quiet New England 
village. He is an energetic man and a man of close observation 
besides, and he not only studies his new surroundings, but soon 
feels a desire to lift the average of daily joy in Tenterdon,—that 
is to overcome in some degree, the appalling dullness of the 

lace. 
Many an observer of New England village life has declared 
that nowhere in the world is to be found such absolute stagnation 
and dreariness as in those decaying towns deserted by their male 
population, whose history is altogether in the past, and whose 
future promise seems to consist wholly in the visits of the sum- 
mer boarder. 

Mr. Tangier saw that the people were dull and melancholy, 
but it was not until he had experimented a little that he decided 
that they were dull from necessity and not from choice. To begin 
with, all the more energetic and interesting members of society 
went off to the city. Then for a great part of the year the roads 
were so bad that it was impossible for people who lived at any 
distance from each other to meet. But the actual reason for the 
general apathy was that there was nothing except prayer meet- 
ings and other religious exercises to call men and women to- 

ether. 

’ Mr. Tangier being a lawyer naturally collected evidence in 
the case. He asked why it was that so many people left the vil- 
lage who with equal advantages would have preferred to live near 
their friends and relations, and found that, first, one great attrac- 
tion of city life was that there as there were good side-walks one 
could exercise with pleasure and profit; second, in any city were 
to be found easy aids to education and culture,—free lectures, 
cheap concerts, picture galleries, and the like ; third, in the city 
one was stimulated and amused. 

Accordingly, Mr. Tangier makes up his mind that the way to 
benefit Tenterdon is to give its inhabitants a chance to enjoy them- 
selves. His views on the subject may be quoted from the advice 
he gives to a rich client, who having money to bestow,—but no 
children and near relatives,—can think of nothing he wants to do 
with it except to endow a library in the place where he was born. 

“T have seen Tenterdon,” said the lawyer, ‘‘a country village 
like what you describe your Steuben’s Ford in its make-up. I 
have seen all sorts of people,—good, bad, and neither. The thing 
they want most is better acquaintance with each other,—more easy 
intimacy and society. A dozen times I have said to myself, ‘ If 
Mr. Grace has no other plans, I will advise him to make a larger 
bequest to his old home. Not for an Academy for Children—you 
think and I think that money enough is spent on children already. 
If I were you I would give this money for ‘all sorts and condi- 
tions or men ;’ the same sorts and conditions for whom you pray 
every Sunday. I‘would enlarge the library bequest ; I would direct 
the trustees to connect with the library, rooms for concerts, read- 
ing-roems, chess and checker rooms,—theatres if they choose,— 
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places where all sorts and conditions of men can meet each other. 
I would have tennis-courts, and croquet and archery grounds in 
the garden around the hall. I would permit the trustees to spend 
money for musical instruments, if the people would make a band. 
I would keep a greenhouse by the library for the common good. 
If necessary, I would found prizes to interest children in garden- 
ing. In a word I would do what I could to make Steuben’s Ford 
as pleasant a place to live in,—well, as there is in this world.’ ” 

Mr. Hale has of course been reading Mr. Besant’s “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men” with its beautiful scheme of “A Palace 
of Delight” for the poor of the East and of London. It is begin- 
ning to be felt by practical philanthropists that the money and 
time hopelessly spent in trying to impress religious and moral 
truths upon hard-working men, might easily have borne rich har- 
vests of wholesome improvement, had equal efforts been made in 
the right way and at the right time to interest and amuse them. 
The thing to be done, so say the humanitarians, is to have an at- 
tractive place where people will congregate ; where they will go 
with all their faculties alert ready to enjoy and make others en- 
joy. Good play-grounds are being organized for the poor, with 
every device for healthy athleticism. It is readily admitted by 
workers in the great cities now that the majority of the poor dis- 
trust preachers and religious teachers. They sicken at cant and 
reject dogma,—and what they need are manly and honest games 
and wholesome comrading. 

So far as these ideas go, Mr. Hale permits Mr. Tangier to re- 
issue the current talk of English humanitarianism. But Mr. 
Hale’s application of these theories to American village life is 
wholly his own, and has the merit of the most admirable orig- 
inality. For after all the crying evil of life everywhere to-day is 
the over-crowding .of cities, the substitution of a feverish compe- 
tition for a modest but contented and tranquil existence. If Mr. 
Hale’s ideas could be carried out, and instead of setting off for 
the nearest town, young men and women were satisfied to find 
their highest privilege in staying at home and keeping up the old 
farms, and in perpetuating the activities of old towns, there would 
be quite a different face put upon many a dull section of the 
Eastern and Middle States. We trust that this dittle book will 
persuade at léast half a dozen millionaires to leave their money to 
their native villages. A story like this has a use far beyond its 
pleasantness. A pioneer has to go on in advance and make ready 
for the army of people who only think what somebody else has 
thought and preached. Mr. Tangier creates a revolution in Ten- 
terdon; his schemes prove effective and the inhabitants after 
sulking apart for almost a lifetime begin to be moved by the touch 
of sympathy which makes the whole world kin, and thus learn re- 
ally how tolive. Besides all this, there is more than a pleasant ro- 
mance interwoven with the story, and many capital studies of 
character introduced, full of strength and humor. 





THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF IRoN. By Andrew A. Blair. Pp. 

282. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1888. 

The field covered by this small hand-book is relatively a nar- 
row one, as it confines itself to the analysis of iron, steel, pig-iron, 
iron ore, lime-stone, slag, clay, sand, coal, coke, and furnace and 
“producer gases,” or the several raw materials and the several 
products of the technical manufacture of the metal iron. But the 
over-shadowing importance of iron among the metals and the en- 
ormous development of the iron and steel industries in this coun- 
try are sufficient reason for this special treatment of the subject. 
The author, who is well-known as an eminent specialist in this 
branch of chemical analysis, has undertaken this work for the 
benefit of the iron analyst and the student of iron chemistry, 
gathering for them the best methods from the journals, reviews, 
periodicals, and works on general analytical chemistry and bring- 
ing them in the compass of a single volume. The author had al- 
ready in his ‘“ Report on Iron Ores,” in the Tenth Census of the 
United States, (Vol. XV.), had occasion to discuss at length the 
methods of analysis of these ores, and so comes to the work with 
special qualifications for it. Considerable reference is therefore 
made to the methods elaborated by Dr. Gooch and himself while 
connected with the U. S. Geological Survey and the work of the 
Tenth Census. At the same time, the methods of other workers 
in the field of iron analysis are given with proper credit, and com- 
mended in appreciative terms. Thus the methods of Eggertz, of 
Drown, and of Ford are given due prominence. The illustrations, 
which are quite numerous, are in all respects satisfactory, and 
readily serve to aid one in understanding the descriptions of 
methods instead of standing themselves in need of special explan- 
ations. Many of them are drawn accurately to scale, and so al- 
low the practical chemist to reproduce the apparatus with the 
exact conditions and proportions given in the account of their 
working. 

The section on the analysis of furnace gases is of especial im- 
portance, as the accurate control of the working of an iron fur- 
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nace is now acknowledged to require the stated examination of 
the escaping gases which are to be used in heating the blast. In 
this way, the iron-master can see if the fuel is being economically 
used in reducing the ore and if the blast is properly adjusted to 
the working. ‘The producer gases, which are largely manufac- 
tured for fuel purposes in connection with iron mills, are also to 
be analyzed by the same methods. The form of apparatus des- 
cribed by the author, that of Hempel, is the one which has 
come generally into use, although in such works as Lunge’s trans- 
lation of ‘ Winckler’s Technical Gas Analysis,” some half a 
dozen other forms of burettes and absorption bulbs are described. 
Convenient tables for the calculations needed in gas analysis and 
for the reckoning of analytical results are appended. 

The work differs from the little treatise of ‘‘ Noilius on the 
Chemistry of Iron,” published a year or so ago in this city, in 
that it is more of a hand-book for the help of analysts than a sim- 
ple discussion of analytical methods, It is therefore more fully 
illustrated, and is more practical in its character. The book is 
well printed on good paper and with wide margins on which the 
subjects of the paragraphs are indicated. an 





THE Evect LApy. By George Macdonald. Pp. 345. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

We are sorry to say that this story does not give any evidence 
of marked improvement in Dr. Macdonald’s work as a novelist. 
It is as “ preachy,” as psychologically improbable, and as defec- 
tive in construction as any of his recent books, It holds out no 
promise of a return to the happier era, when he wrote ‘Alec 
Forbes,” and still believed that a man could differ from him in 
theological matters without being a reprobate.. There are no 
more Thomas Cranns within the scope of Dr. Macdonald’s pen. 

The hero of the story is a small tenant farmer in Scotland, 
who combines poet and theologian after the fashion our author 
has led us to expect, and who of course is merely George Mac- 
donald’s personality transferred to a new set of surroundings. 
And of course these include ‘‘ the proud ladye,” who begins by mis- 
understanding the hero as both poet and theologian, but ends in 
this case by offering to marry him. He, instead of seeking to 
rise to the castle, stoops to the cottage, marrying the daughter 
of a cottar tenant on his father’s farm, who is the elect lady of 
the story. What merit the story has lies in the portrait of this 
young woman, but even she falls far short in interest of many in 
Dr. Macdonald’s earlier tales. The foil to her is the old laird, who 
has been a schoolmaster and has become a collector of books and 
antiquities. His attachment to these gives our author a chance to 
do some good preaching against mammon worship. 

As usual the aphoristic passages are numerous, and often sug- 
gestive and true. “ However much men may be interested in 
themselves, there are few indeed who are interesting to them- 
selves. Those only whose self is aware of a higher presence can 
escape becoming bores and disgusts to themselves.” ‘‘ The half- 
penny he put on the plate every Sunday must have gone a long 
way if it was not estimated, like that of the poor widow, accord- 
ing to the amount he possessed, but according to the difficulty he 
found in parting with it.” ‘‘ We wrong those near us in being in- 
dependent of them. God himself would not be happy without 
his Son. We ought to lean on each other, giving and receiving, 
—not as weaklings, but as lovers.” “Two highly respectable 
young people, Scots of Scotland, like Jews of Judea, well satisfied 
of their own worthiness.” 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


tl 1789-90, Major Samuel 8. Forman, of Monmouth county, 
New Jersey,—a member of a family distinguished in the Rev- 
olution, and nephew of General David Forman, who commanded 
the New Jersey militia at Germantown,—went by wagon from 
Freehold to Pittsburg, and thence in boats down the Ohio to 
Louisville, and then on to ‘‘ the Natchez country ” in Mississippi. 
He left behind him a brief and not very detailed journal of the 
trip, which Mr. Lyman C. Draper, the well-known Wisconsin his- 
torical editor, has now edited, with numerous notes, and has 
published in a pamphlet from the press of Robert Clarke & Co., 
of Cincinnati, adding another number to their extensive list of 
Americana. Major Forman’s trip was quite uneventful: his nar- 
rative is chiefly interesting for the facts it gives as to the situation 
of affairs on the Ohio and Mississippi at that time. 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have issued asa neat little book, Mr. 
W. D. Howells’ “ lyricated farce” called ‘A Sea Change, or Love’s 
Stowaway.” This is the piece with which a Boston theatre man- 
ager hoped to rival the popular skits of Messrs. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan,—in which hope, it has to be added, he was entirely disap- 
pointed. There is some pretty good fun in ‘‘A Sea Change,” but it 
was such an evident venture in the Gilbert manner, and such an 





unrelieved pot-boiler, that we fancy the author himself could not 
have been much surprised at the coolness with which it was re- 
ceived. It is especially weak in the songs,—a point in which Gil- 
bert is strong. Yet there are various mirth-provoking things in 
this farce, or rather—Book of the Opera. 

At is rather odd, with all the popularity of the Sylvanus Cobb 
stories, that they have not until now appeared in book shape. 
They are at least as worthy of that dignity as a major part of 
current fiction is. Messrs. Cassell & Co. have just put forth Mr. 
Cobb’s “ Karmel the Scout,” a stirring tale of Revolutionary days 
in New Jersey. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


: ae next volume of the Bankside Shakespeare will be “Othello,” 

edited by Prof. Thomas R. Price of Columbia College. Dr. 
Price claims that he has discovered a system of Shakespearian 
prosody, which, led up to in earlier plays, is finally perfected in 
“* Othello.” 

A valuable text book on climatology will soon be brought out 
in New York. It is a translation from the Russian work of Molikof, 
“The Climates of the Earth,” by Prof. Abbe of the United States 
Signal office. It was published four weeks ago at St. Petersburg. 

“A Dictionary of Netherlands Biography,” by T. G. Fred- 
ericks and F. Van den Branden, assisted by a number of promi- 
nent Dutchmen of letters, has been projected in Amsterdam. The 
work will be completed in fifteen parts and the first number has 
just appeared. 

-~ Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M. P., the author of “ Puss Cat 
Mew ” and other popular juveniles, is ou a visit to this country. 

A volume of Miscellaneous Essays by Matthew Arnold, not 
hitherto collected, will be published about the end of this year. 
It will contain several articles from manuscript. 

A new volume, the seventh, of Mr. Lecky’s “ History of Eng- 
land,” is about ready and will appear during the autumn. It is 
devoted to the relations with Ireland. 

‘“‘ Protection Echoes from the Capital” is the title of a work 
by Thomas H. McKee, containing Tariff aphorisms and leading 
principles, announced by G. 8S. Fellows & Co., New York. 

Scribner & Welford will be the American agents for Loftie’s 
‘“* Kensington,—Picturesque and Historical’ which will be issued 
by subscription during the autumn. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co., the Boston drygoods dealers, are pub- 
lishing ‘“‘ Editha’s Burglar,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, il- 
lustrated by Henry Sandham. The same firm are issuing ‘“ Jack 
in the Bush,” by Robert Grant, a companion story to “ Jack Hall,” 
with illustrations by Frank T. Merrill, and have in press 
“‘ Housekeeping and Homemaking,” by Mrs. Sallie Joy White. 

Alice King Hamilton is another of the rather numerous au- 
thor-actresses. She is at present the ‘‘ leading lady ” of the Ober 
Company, which is known principally in the Northwest. Miss 
Hamilton is the author of. ‘‘One of the Duanes,” and the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. will soon publish another novel from her pen. 

The subscriptions to the memorial of Mrs. Craik are growing 
apace. Mr. Joseph W. Harper, in his circular on the subject, says : 
‘‘As most of the English subscriptions thus far appear to have 
been from seven shillings to a guinea each, it is believed that it is 
not so much the amount of money that is desired as the token of 
respect and grateful regard of the author’s readers in the United 
States indicated by a widespread participation in the subscription. 
It is accordingly suggested that American subscriptions should 
not exceed five dollars.” 

“ The Life of Christ,” upon which Pére Didon has been en- 
gaged for many years, will be published during the coming win- 
ter in Paris, and arrangements have already been made for an 
English version. The book is expected to be “a grand refutation ” 
of M. Renan’s work. 

The biographies of Walpole and Pitt, by John Morley, for the 
“Twelve English Statesmen ”’ series, are well advanced. 

Amélie Rives Chanler’s drama in verse, entitled ‘‘Athelwold ” 
will be illustrated by Abbey. (Harpers). 

The tenth and last volume of Mr. John Bigelow’s new edition 
of the works of Benjamin Franklin is now in the press. Messrs. 
Lippincott have also put to press the third edition of Mr. Bigelow’s 
“ Life of the American Philosopher.” 

Messrs. John Allyn and George A. Bacon have entered into 
partnership, under the firm name of Allyn & Baker. They will 
make the publication of educational books their specialty, and 
their present place of business is at 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 

Butler, White & Butler, educational publishers, until recently 
at 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, tere consolidated with 
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Taintor Brothers, of New York. The Philadelphia firm was com- 
posed of Jonathan H. Butler, Selim S. White, and Arthur G, But- 
ler. Mr. White resided in Boston and managed the branch house 
there. Butler, White & Butler will be known in the new concern 
as the “Co.” the firm name being Taintor Brothers & Co. 

Another biography of Liszt, from the pen of Herr August Gil- 
lerich, has just appeared in Leipzig. It is one of the series of 
Musical biographies commenced by the late Dr. Ludwig Nohl. 

The announcement—as we see it, rather a disconcerting one 
—is made that General Grant left in manuscript a large number 
of “humorous anecdotes” drawn from his experiences in the 
army, and that they are soon to be published, probably by C. L. 
Webster & Co. 

“ Eclectic Physical Geography ” is the title of a volume which 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. have just ready. It contains 
nearly 200 cuts, charts and diagrams. 

A life of Scheffel, author of ‘“ Ekkehard” and “ The Trump- 
eter of Sickingen,” by Prof. Joseph Stockle, will be published at 
once in Germany. 

Cupples, Upham & Co. will publish shortly a new book by 
Mr. W. H. H. Murray,descriptive of the north-western side of the 
American continent. There will be a number of illustrations 
from sketches by J. D. Woodward. 

The statement that has appeared in some of the German pa- 
pers, that Sir Morell Mackenzie does not intend to publish a reply 
to the allegations of the German physicians, is unfounded. It 
was felt by those who have the greatest cause to be satisfied with 
the services which Sir Morell rendered to the late Emperor Fred- 
erick III., of Germany, that it was necessary for him to vindicate 
his professional reputation from the slurs cast on it, and they 
therefore left him free to publish an independent report, should 
he think fit to do so. It is understood that Sir Morell hopes to 
find time to write his answer, which will be issued in the course 
of a few weeks simultaneously in German and English. The 
English edition will be published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton & Co. 

The Charles Mackay Fund is making gratifying progress. 
Under the presidency of Lord Tennyson a very powerful commit- 
tee has been furmed, comprising many of the most distinguished 
English authors, artists, dramatists and actors of the day. The 
result will evidently be of a substantial kind. 

The International Literary Congress is to be held this year in 
Venice, September 15-22. The first sitting will take place in the 
Senate Chamber of the Doge’s Palace. Fétes in honor of the 
Congress will be given by the Syndic of Venice. A leading point 
of discussion will be the United States copyright law. 

Among the more important books which will appear between 
now and November are the Life of Lord Westbury, a new novel 
by Mrs. F. H. Burnett (‘The Pretty Sister of José”), and “ The 
Last Voyage,” of Lady Brassey. The last will be a very sumpt- 
uous volume, profusely illustrated. 

The Venetian savant, Angelo Zanctu, has discovered in a pri- 
vate library an autobiography of Napoleon I., supposed to be the 
genuine manuscript of memoirs partly written and partly dic- 
tated by Bonaparte. This statement, which we make on the au- 
thority of the London Publisher’s Circular, is on the face of it, of 
very exceptional interest. 

Next week Mr. Thomas Whittaker will have ready a cheap 
American edition of the Reminiscences of William Rogers, a 
widely known character in the English church who had the fac- 
ulty of delivering himself in a decidedly original and humorous 
way. The book has gone through six editions in London. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


de September number of the Woman’s World, (London and 
New York: Cassell & Co.), contains its usual quantity of 
good reading matter, well printed and illustrated. The unfortu- 
nate wife of Napoleon I., Josephine Beauharnais, is the subject 
of the frontispiece and of a short biographical article. The lead- 
ing article on ‘‘ Social Scares” is written to congratulate women 
in general that the “ revolt of woman” in the 19th century has 
met with success, and, the writer says, will yet prove the princi- 
pal factor in the advancement of civilization. Other noteworthy 
papers are: ‘ Youughal: An Old-Fashioned Irish Town” of County 
Cork, where Kaleigh lived and Cromwell preached; and a short 
notice (No. II.) of Marie Bashkirtseff, the Russian painter. 

“Some Chinese Mortuary Customs” and “ Writing Machines 
for the Blind” are entertaining articles in Popular Science Monthly 
for September. The geological nature of Australia is described as 
a surviving fragment of the chalk period (‘‘A Fossil Continent”). 
An animated protest is made by Prof. F. W. Clarke against the 








receiving of scientific testimony in court from so-called “ experts,” 
who he declares are often pretenders, with no real scientific at- 
tainment. 


Features of the September number of The Atlantic Monthly 
are “‘ Studies of Factory Life,” by Lillie Chace Wyman; “ Boston 
Mobs Before the Revolution,” by Andrew Peabody; and “ First 
Year of the Continental Congress,” by John Fiske. There are in- 
stallments of Mr. A. S. Hardy’s serial story ‘* Passe Rose” and of 
Miss Murfree’s ‘“ Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” ::nd short stories 
and poems are contributed by Olive Thorne Miller, Frances E. 
Wadleigh, H. C. Merwin, and A. S. Isaacs. 


The September Magazine of American History is filled with 
substantial papers. Governor St. Clair’s portrait appears as its 
frontispiece, incident to the account of the foundation of civil 
government beyond the Ohio river, entitled ‘* Marietta, Ohio, 
1788-1888,” written by the editor. A scholarly treatise is the 
“Indian Tribes in Pre-historic Times,” by Cyrus Thomas, Ph. D. 
Another article describes “ The Declaration of Independence in 
Georgia,” a contribution from the Georgia historian, Colonel 
Charles C. Jones, Jr. A valuable feature of the number, is Dr. J. 
Harris Patton’s ‘‘ Reconstruction.” 


ART NOTES. 


J) ggreemone transportation facilities permit the moving of pic- 

tures from place to place with comparatively little expense 
or risk, and this advantage has led to the development of an ex- 
tensive business in the exhibition of pictures, ‘on the road,” to 
use a professional phrase. In this country the business has been 
confined for the most part to the display in the leading cities, of 
large paintings, like Muncaksy’s “ Christ Before Pilate,” each big 
picture constituting an exhibition by itself. In Europe traveling 
collections are more common, and the management of them has 
become a recognized and well regulated occupation. 

That an artist should go into this business on his own account, 
exhibiting the products of his own industry and skill seems to us, 
in this unsophisticated region, a nove! idea, but now comes to us 
Mr. Vasily Verestchagin, a famous Russian painter, who informs 
the American public that he has pursued this occupation for the 
past twenty years. He has with him a collection of his latest 
pictures, over a hundred of them, and will open an exhibition of 
them in New York early in September. 

Mr. Verestchagin has made something of a sensation as a 
delineator of the horrors of war, his most noted pictures being 
battle-pieces, in which the terrible and shocking details of carnage 
are displayed with searching fidelity. He has been called the 
Zola of painters. It is to be noted, however, that he claims for 
himself a wide versatility and protests against the connection of 
his name with any special range of subjects. 

Among the items of summer gossip is one from Long Branch 
to the effect that a project is under discussion there for the forma- 
tion of a society in New York for the purpose of carrying art into 
the homes of the poor. There is such an organization in London 
which has enlisted the sympathy and service of many artists as 
well as many philantropists, called the Kyrle Society, and it is 
claimed that much good has been done by the distribution of 
prints and other pictures, not costly but true works of art of their 
kind. The suggestion is at all events inspired by kindness, and 
that is always helpful. A response elicited by the Flower Mission 
from a grum old salt in the Marine Hospital illustrates this point : 
‘“*T don’t care much for flowers, myself,” he remarked, “ but they 
mean good will, and that’s a comfort.” So with a print, if it 
means Christian sentiment to the recipient, it will be a benefac- 
tion. As to the didactic and esthetic iufluences of good works of 
art, there may be some good done among the poor, but hardly 
among the very poor. Where want is, where hunger pinches, 
and cold cramps the body, the mind is dominated by carnal crav- 
ings. Art has no place amid such environment, and ethical cul- 
ture will find no opportunity there. 


A society for carrying a knowledge of art into the homes of 
the rich in this country would not be a bad idea. When the rich 
American comes to know that works of art are required in such 
a home as he desires, in too many instances his only knowledge 
of what to do in the matter is to give an order for a collection to 
cost about so much, the goods being usually imported from France. 
Several instances, noticeable because of the large sums of money 
involved, have been noted within the past few months, and, dur- 
ing the past week another comes to hand from Paris. An Ameri- 
can lady, furnishing a new house, gives a Paris dealer an order 
for a collection of pictures to cost $250,000. It has been said that 
the trade in that great picture manufacturing city, counts ona 
custom of about four millions of dollars per annum from America. 
An organized effort to afford a little primary instruction to these 
American buyers surely would be a wise and timely undertaking. 
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All lovers of children’s stories, that is to say all sound-hearted 
folk of whatever age, will be glad to know that a monument is 
to be erected to the famous brothers, Wilhelm and Jakob Grimm. 
It is to be located in Cassel, and an exhibition of designs offered 
in competition has recently been opened there. Two portrait 
statues on one base, with tablets giving bas-reliefs from the most 
popular stories, will probably be the main features of the work. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


te is proposed to ask an appropriation of $250,000 from Congress 

for the purpose of enabling the United States Geological Sur- 
vey to investigate the feasibility of a gigantic plan for the recla- 
mation of Western desert-lands. This scheme is no more nor less 
than to dam the waters‘of the Missouri and other Western rivers in 
flood-time, thus preventing disastrous overflows and providing an 
inexhaustible supply of water for purposes of irrigation. The diffi- 
culty of navigation and the destructive floods of the Mississippi, 
Director Powell claims, are largely due to the excessive amount 
of sediment discharged into its purer waters by its western tribu- 
taries, particularly the Missouri. If this muddy water can be 
held and used for irrigation, vertical abrasion will take the place 
of lateral, and the channel of the river will become deeper and 
more unobstructed. It is believed that the expense of such an 
undertaking, great as it will be, will amount to but a fraction of 
the value of the land that will be reclaimed. 

The current number of Science gives some facts in regard to 
the United States school system which are taken from the report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1886-87, now being printed. 
This report shows that ‘notwithstanding the tremendous strides 
that have been made in the development of the school systems of 
the Southern States during the past ten years, they are still far 
behind the Northern States in regard to the proportion of chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools. In the South Atlantic States 
Only 89, and in the South Central States only 79, children out of 
every 100 six to fourteen years of age, are enrolled as pupils in 
the public schools. The best showing is in the North Central 
States, having 121 pupils in the public schools for every 100 chil- 
dren six to fourteen years of age. This should be a matter 
of congratulation, considering the relatively low density of popu- 
lation of those States.” 

The origin of the name “America” has been discussed re- 
cently in severalpamphlet and magazine publications. It appears 
now from these investigations that the name was not taken from the 
Christian name of the Italian navigator, Amerigo Vespucci, but 
was found in this country when Europeans arrived. A range of 
mountains in Central America is named ‘‘Amerique” and a tribe 
of Indians near by are known as the ‘“‘Ameriques.” Besides this, 
the root is widely scattered over Central and South America in 
various forms, as Amarca, Caxamaraca, Audamarca, and many 
others. M. Marcou, a writer on the subject, claims that Vespuc- 
ci’s name was Alberico or Albert until after he had returned from 
his American voyage. 

Recently trial has been made in England of an appliance de- 
signed to enable the wearer to breathe and work with comfort in 
dense smoke and poisonous gases. It is described as being held 
by two projections, which are grasped between the teeth, ad- 
ditional security being provided by an elastic band passing round 
the head. The air is drawn in by the wearer through a series of 
small filters, containing respectively wet sponge, cotton wool, cot- 
ton wool dampened with glycerine, and animal charcoal. These 
filters are very lightly packed, so that there is no resistence to the 
act of inspiration, and they are provided with valves which di- 
rect the air expired from the lungs into the external atmosphere. 
The entire apparatus weighs less than a pound, and can be used 
without previous practice. 

An admirable extension of the “ block-system,” resulting in 
greater safety to travelers, is now in operation on the West Shore 
Railroad. The system consists in an apparatus adjusted to the rails 
on either side of the track, and which is composed of two springs, 
which, as they are pressed down by the weight of a passing train, 
cause a semaphore to be exhibited, standing at “ danger” until 
every wheel has passed out of the block which it entered. At 
the same time the apparatus registers in the train-dispatcher’s 
office the number of wheels that have gone in and out of the 
block. The failure of a single wheel to emerge from the block, as 
would happen in the case of a train parting in twain, is thus at 
once signaled. ; 

The Popular Science Monthly for September reprints from 
Nature an address before the Royal Institution of Great Britain by 
Sir William R. Grove. The author claims novelty for the idea 
he advances that “antagonism” is the rule of nature and a neces- 
sity of existence, not harmful but beneficent. This is but giving 
another name to the general opposition of things in nature which 





Hegel illustrated by taking a stem, rising with two leaves on op- 
posite sides, declaring this to be the symbol of nature’s workings, 
Emerson speaks of the “ polarity” of all things, and the idea that 
there is and always will be a certain good-natured ‘“ antagonism”’ 
between individuals, each of whom is actively interested in the 
pursuit of his own happiness, is as old as the philosophers. 
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PROTECTION IN THE SOUTH: 


- 1851 to 1860 the average yearly production of pig iron throughout 

the United States was less than 800,000 tons. In 1886 the States of 
Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Texas and North Caroline produced 875,179 net tons, or 75,000 more 
than i? whole annual output of the United States under the Free Trade 
period. 

The eight years last past have brought to the South wonderful progress. 
You had in 1880 19,435 miles of railroads ; you have now 36,737 miles, and 
this is increasing. You raised in 1880 5,755,350 bales of cotton; in 1888 
you raised 6.800,000 bales. In 1880 you raised 431,074,630 bushels of grain, 
and in 1887 you raised 626,235,000 bushels. In 1880 you had live stock 
amounting in value to $391,312,254; it is now valued at $573.695.550. The 
value of your agricultural products in 1880 was $571,093,454; in 1887 it 
had reached $742,066,460. In 1880 you produced 397,301 tons of pig iron; 
in 1887 you produced 929,436, and I am assured upon the best authority 
that it is upward of a million now. You mined in 1880 6,049,471 tons of 
coal; in 1887, 16,476,785 tons. You had in 1880 179 cotton mills; you have 
got to-day 300, and they are increasing. The number of your spindles in 
1880 was 713,989; they are to-day 1,495,145. The number of your looms in 
1880 was 15,222; they are over 34,000 now. The value of cotton goods in 
1880, which you produced, was $21,000,000 ; in 1887 it was over $43,000,000. 
And yet, in the presence of such progress, it is seriously proposed to reverse 
the policy under which it has been made. 

Surely a new era of industrial development has come to the South. 
Nothing should be permitted to check or retard it. To her nature has been 
most prodigal with her gifts. Her hills and valleys have been made the 
storehouses of richest treasure. Coal and iron mines wait impatiently the 
touch of labor and capital, and tempt both by the promise of lavish profit. 

Raw materials are found at every turn to invite the skilled artisan to 
transform them into the finished product for the highest uses of man. She 
possesses the flbres in rich abundance; her skilled labor should weave the 
fabric. 

It is said that there is nothing grown in any of the States, except Flor- 
ida, that Georgia cannot profitably produce. She has coal, iron deposits, 
marble and building stone, cotton and the cereals. Nothing but her own 
folly, nothing but blindness to her highest and best interests, can keep her 
from the front rank of the industrial States of the Union. 

# # * % # ® Eo * 

The Tariff reformer seeks to flatter the New England manufacturer 
with the suggestion that he no longer needs protection, and should turn 
his influence in favor of the other system. He assures him that he has 
reached such perfection in manufacture, such completeness of organization, 
such advancement in mechanical skill, that he has nothing to fear from 
competition abroad, and that he has but to reach out for our own and the 
world’s market and they are his. He assures him that he has nothing 
longer to fear from foreign competition, but that his serious danger is from 
home competition; that, while he is indebted for his splendid progress in 
industrial development to a protective system, he has outgrown it, and if 
it is to be continued, the people of the South and West will become his 
dangerous rivals ; and that, to avoid this new competition, he invites him 
to assist in withholding from the States which have been slower in indus- 
trial development that measure of legislative aid which has been so profit- 
ably invuked by the New England States, and to which they are indebted 
for their wonderful advancement in mechanical and industrial pursuits. 
What do the South and West say to this narrow and provincial view? It 
may be true that the New England manufacturer has reached that rank 
and that degree of perfection when protection to him is not so essential as 
it once was, but the West and the South are in exactly the same condition 


1 Extracts from Mr. McKinley’s Speech at the Georgia Chautauqua, August 21. 
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that New England was twenty years ago, and I am sure will insist that the 
same fostering legislation shall be accorded for their development that has 
been so long enjoyed by their more progressive fellow-citizens on the East- 
ern cost. The truth is, Protection must be universal in its application ; 
equally within the reach of all sections and all industries, or it should be 
abandoned altogether. It cannot be enjoyed by one interest to the exclu- 
sion of another. The New England woolen mills cannot demand protec- 
tion upon their cloth and deny it to wool, and they do not. The rice planter 
cannot hope to enjoy full protection against foreign competition and deny 
equal protection to the producer of salt. The sugar planter of Louisiana 
cannot invoke the power of Congress for protective duties and yet deny 
like protection to industries in other parts of the country. The system 
must stand as a whole or fall. As Burke said of liberty, ‘‘ It is the clear 
right of all or of none. It is only perfect when universal.” It must be 
protective tariff for all interests requiring the encouragement of the Gov- 
ernment, or it must be Free Trade or a revenue tariff, and rest alike upon 
all classes and all portions of the country. 








DRIFT, 


F Mr. Stevenson’s warmed-over piece of fiction, ‘‘The Black Arrow,” 
(noticed in THE AMERICAN July 14), the Pall Mall Gazette has these 
remarks : 


“Mr. Stevenson tells us that the readers of the story paper for which it 
was written considered ‘The Outlaws of Tunstall Forest’ (as it was then 
called) ‘a clear advance’ on ‘ Treasure Island.’ Well, it is something to be 
able to write down to your audience. It shows a species of literary supple- 
ness in which some authors are deficient. Yet one cannot but regret that 
Mr. Stevenson should have thought it worth while to break a lance (note 
the medieval metaphor) with the G. P. R. James’s of Red Lion court. Life 
is too short for such aimless emphasis. Mr. Stevenson has assured us that 
among the penny-weekly publishers he has acquired the reputation of ‘a 
reliable author.’ Such good report is not to be despised, but it may be 
dearly bought if the public which is more peculiarly his own should come 
to think of Mr. Stevenson as unreliable. He has hitherto succeeded in 
breathing fresh life into every literary form he has touched—the pirate 
story, the shilling shocker, and so forth. There seems to be no reason why 
even the medisval romance should not have become a new thing in his 
hands. Without offending his penny patrons, he might surely have tuned 
his imagination to an epic strain. Far from making any such attempts, how- 
ever, he seems merely to have ‘ whistled as he went for want of thought ;’ 
and it is this incuria (as Mr. Saintsbury would say) that we hold unworthy 
of him. 

“« . . . . . In short, we never forget for many minutes together 
that it is Mr. Stevenson we are listening to. On every page there is some- 








thing to remind us that this is not the ordinary ‘ reliable author’ of the 
penny-fiction factory. Yet the imitation is perilously perfect. Except in a 
few isolated cases, Mr. Stevenson has given his invention a holiday. 4 
The lack of ingenuity in detail is not redeemed by any structural merit in 
the general design. The story is a mere string of incidents which might 
stop at any moment or go on to all eternity. ad It should be noted, 
too, that in the matter of bloodshed, Mr. Stevenson enters into anima ted 
competition with Mr. Rider Haggard. From the first chapter to the last 
we wade in gore; and carnage is somehow less shocking in Impossible Af- 
rica than in Improbable England. Mr. Stevenson has recently declared that 
he prefers open warfare to patience and profit-grinding as a means of keep- 
ing down the population. * Periods of bloodshed and periods of tedium ap- 
pear to follow each other,’ he is represented to have said. ‘Some people 
have a natural taste for the tedium, which I seem to lack.’ But bloodshed 
and tedium are not mutually exclusive. 

“ A writer cannot complain of being judged by the standards he has him- 
self established, and Mr. Stevenson would probably be the last to deny that 
in ‘The Black Arrow’ he has fallen, or at least descended, below his 
proper level. He may allege, what is no doubt true, that he deliberately 
turned aside form his course to execute a tour de force. But what is the use 


a a Po de force which means, and must necessarily mean, a tour de faib- 
e 





Mr. Sowden, Representative in Congress from the Lehigh district of 
Pennsylvania, one of the four Democrats who voted against the Mills bill, 
says: 

“T have no regrets or apologies to make, For a distance of twenty- 
eight miles, from the point where the Lehigh empties into the Delaware, 
in Northampton County, to Copley, in my own county of Lehigh, there is 
one continuous line of furnaces, iron works, machine shops, steel works, 
silk mills, thread mills, cement factories, pipe works, car works, and other 
industries. In Bethlehem there is a steel works, the plant of which cost 
$8,000,000 and which employs nearly 4,000 men. They are putting an ad- 
dition to it now, which will cost $3,000,000 more. In my own town of Al- 
lentown we have a cutlery works which turns out goods as fine as anything 
produced in England; we have silk mills, thread works, furniture manu- 
factories, and iron mills there, not to speak of a hundred other lines of 
manufacture. All these industries have grown up under a Protective tar- 
ift. I voted against the Free Trade Mills bill because I believe in protect- 
ing American industry.” 








WHEN MIND AND Bopy ARE OUT OF Sorts, with cold extemities, a 
yellowness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to 
stir about, be sure you are in fora Bilious Attack, springing from a mors or 
less Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver toa 
healthy condition and speedily remove all biliary distress. 
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